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Beneath this shabby exterior Mr. George C. Wales saw great possibiliti es to restore the house. 
by a new one; otherwise the original building was unchanged 
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One ell too far gone to be restored was replaced 


A Remodeled House of Good Taste 


BY 


T has proved to be a step in the right direction, this trend toward 
remodeling old-time farmhouses into summer and_all-the- 
year-round homes. Unconsciously the interest has gone farther 
and has awakened in the hearts of owners a corresponding interest 
in the collection and study of antiques. Harking back to Colonial 
days, we find this is the only consistent kind of furnishing. 
Doubtless this awakening has saved from destruction many a rich 
and rare piece of heavy old mahogany, for when this ancestral 
furniture went out of style many valuable pieces were sent to the 
wood-pile. 

The most attractive farmhouse remodeled by Mr. Dwight 
Blaney is located on the extreme edge of Weston, bordering the 
Wellesley line. When discovered during an extended search for 
just such a home, it stood dilapidated and weatherbeaten, but 
showing unmistakable points of worth. To one unaccustomed to 
Colonial architecture it gave little hint of what restoration would 
do for it. 

It was admirably situated for a quiet summer home, being far 
removed from the bustle of city life, and showing an attractive 
landscape view. The old farmhouse ‘stood just back from the 
road on rising ground, surrounded by a large apple orchard, while 
in front were two mighty elms that had stood sentinels since the 


Mary H. 


NORTHEND 


house was built. It was not so far back as to make it inaccessible, 
but far enough from the road to allow a stretch of lawn. 

Under its shabby exterior Mr. George C. Wales, the architect, 
saw great possibilities, and under his careful direction the house 
was restored. On one side an ell too far gone for restoration 
was replaced by a new one, the original exterior was carefully 
preserved, and the house soon assumed the fine proportions which 
it shows to-day. The exterior was treated to a coat of Colonial 
yellow paint, with trim of white and green blinds, and woodbine 
was trained over the front porch, adding much to its restful ap- 
pearance. To make the scheme complete: at one side, not too far 
away, was placed an old well sweep, and beyond an old-fashioned 
garden was laid out, planted with nodding bluebells and stately 
hollyhocks, arranged side by side with the fragrant mignonette 
and heliotrope. 

If the exterior had been unpromising at the time of purchase, 
much more so was the interior. This had been changed to suit the 
whim of the various occupants, and the different rooms showed 
layer upon layer of gaudy old wall-paper covering the fine old 
woodwork, while the huge fireplaces had been bricked up to per- 
mit the use of air-tight stoves. 

Hardly a vestige of its original architecture was left, save the 
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In the dining-room there is a fine example of the Colonial fireplace built 
without a mantel 





The original lines were very little modified in changing the house, and 
the surface was easily restored 





y . . . . 
What was once the old kitchen, opposite the present dining-room, is 
now restored and contains interesting relics of Colonial times 





The living-room is at the right of the hallway and with its low stud is 
typical of the time in which it was built 


A great deal of atmosphere was preserved by retaining the old well- 
sweep in good condition 


ss 


Even in the bedroom there is the same consistency in every detail from 
the field bed with its canopy to the hooked rugs upon the floor 
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hall, so cut up had the various rooms been to meet later demands. 
It was only by following the beams that the size of the rooms 
could be determined. As far as possible the old woodwork was 
left. In some cases the old beams were so dilapidated that they 
had to be covered, but where possible they were left showing their 
original hand-hewn’ work. Good 
judgment has been shown in this res- 
toration, for the interior of to-day 1s 
as correct as when the house was first 
built. 

Fortunately Mr. Blaney is a con- 
noisseur in antiques, having made a 
careful collection, so that the house as 
it now stands discordant 
note, its furnishings all being of the 
same period. 


shows no 


The entrance door opens into a wide 

hallway which extends through the 
width of the house, ending in a second 
door at the rear. The staircase is 
placed at one side, and allows plenty 
of room for the fine furnishings. The 
floor here, as throughout the house, is 
of pine, painted, and in some rooms 
the width of the plank determines its 
age. 
After the paper had been removed, the woodwork was sand- 
papered and painted white, while the space between of plaster was 
painted a soft gray. This tone is well chosen for setting off the 
many English prints that adorn the walls. 

At the right of the hallway is the living-room with its low stud, 
strictly typical of the period in which the house was originally 
built. The walls which are white show to advantage the wonder- 
ful pictures, while the old fireplace bespeaks cheer on cold winter 





Surely no home built to-day could radiate such an inviting and home-like spirit as this with its great elms and simple vine-clad clapboards. 
detail of the finish and furnishings is planned to be in keeping with the exterior 





The den is also a typical Colonial room furnished 
with banister and slat-back chairs 


nights. A few pieces of Mr. Blaney’s fine pewter are shown here. 
The old-time chest, used as a wood-box, stands next to a fine ex- 
ample of a serpentine front, slant top “scrutoir’” of the 1760 era, 
but the most interesting pieces in the room are the slat-back, rush- 
bottom double chairs, arranged on either side of the fireplace. An 
air of dignified comfort pervades this 
room, that is most restful. There is 
no confusion of furnishing, and each 
piece shows such careful thought that 
it combines to make a perfect whole. 

Opening out of this room at one 
side is the dining-room, large of build, 
affording in its arrangement an 1m- 
pression of hospitality. Here is shown 
a good illustration of a Colonial fire- 
place, minus the mantel, with wood 
panels above. The only lack felt here 
is the absence of a corner cupboard 
for china. The walls are hung with 
Washington prints, for Mr. Blaney has 
a collection of these embracing many 
that are rarely seen. Over the fire- 
place the idea of the Revolutionary 
period is carried out by the addition 
of an old flint-lock powder 
horn. This room is in reality two 
thrown into*one, for when the house was first built, following 
the treatment of the period, there was a small chamber on the 
entrance floor, which ‘was thrown into the new dining-room to 
give the size that was needed for the accommodation of the 
many week-end guests. 

Opposite the dining-room is the den, a typical Colonial room 
with wide fireplace, furnished with banister and slat-back chairs. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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For dusting with tobacco and hellebore a bellows gun of this sort is valuable 


PREVENTIVES AND THEIR TIMELY USE 


( is ‘ and Others 


[he insect enemies of plants may likewise be separated into 


le 
two ciasses 


tw those which cause injury by chewing or eating the 
leaves or fruit, such as the cabbage worm, and those which suck 
the plant juices, such as the green aphis, or plant lice. 
This gives us practically four distinct classes of plant enemies: 
parasitical and constitutional 
and 
sucking insects. 
This 


is 


1 


diseases eating and 


is not, h 


necessary 


owever, all 
for us t 
The cause of plant 
often invisible 
until carefully searched for. 
Nature protects many of 
these pests by making them 
of a color harmonious with 
their surroundings- 


it 
know. 
troubles 


is 


the cab- 
bage caterpillar is an exact 
cabbage-green, the cut-worm 
almost the tone of 
brown as the earth in which 
he buries himself, for in 
stance. Others keep to the 
under side of and 
slim joints, or even inside 
the stalks, until their work 
of destruction well ad 
vanced, Still others work 
below the ground. 

The gardener must there- 
fore keep a_ watchful 
for the first danger signal. 
Among these, four, perhaps, 
are the most noticeable, and 
a pretty sure indication of 
trouble. 

Poor Plants vary 
a great deal in the different 
shades and tones of green 
normally shown when mak- 
ing a good healthy growth; 
but about any of them, un- 
der such conditions, there is a certain depth and richness of color 
with which the eve of the gardener soon becomes familiar. When 
a light yellowish tinge, hardly perceptible at first, may be noticed, 
either in the whole crop or in individual plants, it is time to inves- 
Che trouble may be due to root lice, or to aphides on the 
under side of the leaves; it may be only a sign of nitrogen star- 
vation, or of lack of cultivation, but it is the gardener’s business 
to determine at once what is the matter. 
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Bat cinn 
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color. 


tigate 


\nother general sign that something is wrong is the 
wilting of the leaves, or the whole plant, usually 
ticeable first only This 


lave cut in too deeply with your 


' 
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nh during the heat of the noon hours. 


may mean simply that you | 


wheel hoe, severing the fine rootlets; or again it may be a warn- 


ing that the root 


maggots or the borers are making their hidden 


life of the plant. Sometimes, on 


a verv hot. 
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bright day, especially following a spell of cloudy weather, the 
leaves of some plants will go down a little, but as a general rule 
it is a sign that attention is required at once. 

Curled or twisted leaves. Quite frequently the foliage is curled 
downward or distorted by the injury done by sucking insects 
sheltering themselves upon the lower surfaces, safe out of sight 


of birds and gardeners. Any 
abnormality, in fact, should 


be examined at once, and in 
the majority of cases it will 
be found that some external 
agent has caused it, and that 
an effective remedy, if ap- 
plied at once, can be used. 
The longer it is delayed and 
the more twisted the leaves 
get, the more difficult it will 
be to reach the intruders with 
spray or powder of any kind. 

Stunted growth of any sort, 
if it is not a sign that some 
enemy is already at work, in- 
vites the attacks of all the ills 
that plants are heir to. _What- 
ever lessens the vigor and vi- 
tality of a plant, increases in 
the same proportion its fiabil- 
ity to attack by insects or dis- 
ease. Where a plant in good 
soil, and well cared for, fails 
to make satisfactory growth, 
it will frequently be found 
that a physical injury, acci- 
dentally given at some stage 
of its development, has put it 
on the backward list. 

With these yeneral signals 
of distress in mind, the gar- 
dener who among his 
plants daily, as all good gar- 
deners should, and keeps his 
eyes wide open, very seldom 
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has any of the various garden pests steal a march on him. 
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| compressed air sprayer may be carried around with ease and is a 


Give clean cultivation, cut and burn the vines if badly 
and spray with arsenate of lead. 


infested, 


If the tops turn brown and die 


prematurely from rust, three weeks after cutting last stalks for 
table, dust the young tops with flowers of sulphur while dew is 


still on. 


All growth must be covered. 


Repeat the dusting after 


three weeks more to insure success. 


a 


great labor saver 


“Nip 


trouble in the bud’ must be his motto, and of course he is pre- 





A type of compressed air sprayer that 
may be slung over the back with a strap 


pared to act at 
when the enemy is dis- 
covered, for he keeps 
in his tool shed the va- 
rious poisons and im- 


once 


plements necessary for 
modern garden war- 
fare. Here are the 


troubles he might en- 
counter on his tour of 
inspection, although, 
fortunately, not many 
of them are likely to 


be present at one time 
or season. 
Asparagus. The 


tender shoots and foli- 
age are eaten by both 
the mature beetles and 
the larvae of the as- 
paragus beetle, a con- 
spicuous small yellow 
red and black beetle. 





<1Sters. 


Just as the 
fHowering, 


plants 
begin wilting’ »1s 
often caused by a small worm 
boring in the 
stem. 


core of the 
Destro »\ by 
infested plants. 
and 


burning 
Flower buds 
foliage are often badly 
eaten by the black aster bee- 
tle. Hand picking is the most 
effective method, but where 
likely to be bad, 
planting either very early o1 
late 
mended. 


they are 


varieties is recom- 
Arsenate f lead 
will kill many, but disfigures 
plants and flowers. 


ver\ 


The fol 
sometimes attacked 
by rust and by blight. The 
former may be practically 
eliminated by planting the 
“rust-proof” sorts; the 
The 
badly disfigured, especially in 
bad seasons, by 


Beans. iage of 


beans is 


latter 
by spraving. pods are 
red-brown 
circular spots, which also ap- 
this is 


pear on the leaves, 


due to anthracnose or “pod- 
spot,’ which comes from in- 
fected seed. Spray every 
week or ten days, covering a/] 
parts of foliage Beans 
should never be culti: ated or 
picked while the foliage is wet. 

Beets. There is also a leaf- 


spot of beets : usually it is not 


severe enough to do much damage; it is controlled by spraying. 
Sprouts. <A 


Cabbage, 
and retarded growth 
indicate the probable 
presence of club-root— 
a contorted, knotty 
growth of the roots. 
The results may be 
partly overcome by 
top-dressing with ni- 
trate of soda and bone 


flour and hilling up 
with fresh earth to 


stimulate new growth 
and root formation. 
To prevent club-root, 
dress the land liberally 
with lime the spring or 
fall before planting to 
and see ‘that 
no allied crops, all of 
which are susceptible 
to the same disease, 
proceed or follow the 
‘abbage crop. Careful 


cabbage, 


( aulilower 


and 


Brussels 





, of Ping 
s1¢ k Vv colot 





For more extensive work the larger com-’ 


pressed alr sprayer may be necessary 
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kept of the inner leaves of cabbages beginning caused either by the disease called “wilt,” or by too much richly 

to hea ire found eaten, the green cabbage nitrogenous fertilizer. In the former case, it is almost sure to be 
e fou nd 1 ved, as otherwise he will work accompanied by the striped cucumber beetle, which spreads the 

| vithin 1 uter laye f the head. If too numerous for bacteria causing the disease. If so, get rid of the beetles at once, 
} ell e if the plants are heading, or kero- by using arsenate of lead and tobacco dust applied thoroughly 





ene emulsion wit a een if they have not begun to head 
A wiltin é ho plant la means that the root maggots 
a I ill infected 
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pea but not in great a ndance Hand 
| | trie ( ( ( 
e ly blight begins as a spotting 
and di ration of the leave [Late blight, 
the season or even after trenching or 
ng. Growing plants in partial shade, and 
wing with ammonical pper carbonate, 
keeping me rowtl vered ith it, will 
ive the cro trie ele iterpillal 
quite irge in yreen, with vellow spots 
| ind )) } 
Chrysanthemum, Dark-brown spots, 
gradually imecreasing in zt lenote leat 
pot. Small reddish brown spots, caused by “rust.” For either, 
pray with Bordeaux (4-4-50) and avoid wetting the foliage when 


watering. Curled leaves, and generally sickly appearance, are 
usually a sign that the aphis, green or black, is at work, Tobacco 
dust and aphine are remed 

Lorn yometimes larg: hate red protuberances, filled at 
maturity with a black or grayish pe oa ry “smut Cut out and 
burn at ones 


vhicl metime 


cut trie imina 


use varieties with 
lk ny husk . 


ucumber and 
Wusk-melon lt 
ti cave perin 
to turn brown 


premature- 
\ pray it once 
with Bordeaux 
for blight or mil 
dew Che safest 
way to prevent it 
is to spray every 
two weeks during 
growth. A wilted 





The knap-sack sprayer is worked by a 
lever that runs over the shoulder 
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plants 


may 


e of the 


be 


while the dew is on. The beetles may be kept off entirely by 
using boxes covered with mosquito netting or thin muslin over 
the hills, and this is far the best and most 
efficient way. Sometimes the fruits are eaten 
into by the melon worm, an inch or so long 
and light green. MHellebore will control 
them. 

Egg-plant. The row of egg-plants must 
be watched daily, as potato bugs have a great 
fondness for both the leaves and the stems of 
fruit and blossoms, and if allowed a start will 
make short work of the entire planting. Ar- 
senate of lead during early growth, and later 
hand picking in a pan of water and kerosene. 

Hollyhock. Of late years this old favorite 
has been abandoned in many sections on ac- 
count of attacks of the “rust” which fre- 
quently destroys the leaves. It appears as 
small, reddish-brown, pimply spots, leaving 
deep pits. Pick off at once all suspicious- 
looking leaves and spray thoroughly with 
Bordeaux, keeping all new growth well cov- 
ered until buds show. 

Onion. The foliage is sometimes given a 
wilted appearance by the presence of mildew. 
Spray with Bordeaux every ten days. A pre- 
mature dying of the tops is often caused by 
the attacks of “thrips,” very minute yellow- 
ish insects. Kerosene emulsion or tobacco, if applied in time, will 
tend to drive them off. A wilting of the whole plant, when a third 
to a half grown, is almost a sure sign that the root maggot, similar 
to that which attacks the cabbage group, is at work. Similar rem- 
edies are recommended, but I have never found it practical to 
apply them to any large extent. Remove carefully and destroy at 
once all wilted plants as the maggots will travel along the row. 

Potato. The 
foliage is often 
attacked during 
July by the 
“early” blight, 
showing as an 
even circular spot 
on the leaves, 
Later in the sea- 
son, a similar but 
more extensive 
and irregular de- 
struction occurs 
from the “late 
blight” which also 
penetrates to the 
potatoes them- 
selves and causes 
rotting. Bor- 
deaux spraying 
prevents both, but 
must be begun 
early and_thor- 
oughly carried 
out to the end of 





When the leaves curl and shrink like this you may 
look for sucking insects 


Holes in the leaves such as this demand treat- 
ment for chewing insects 


(Continued on 
page 62) 
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Mr. Sellars’ house is of a type well adapted to its surroundings. Built of brick rough cast with cement, it is simple and dignified in design 


Homes That Architects Have Built for [Themselves 


THE HOUSE OF HORACE WELLS SELLARS AT ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


BY MABEI rou Kt! PRIESTMAN 


i") VERY plot 


vantage the most 
4oft ground 


valuable points 
Mr. Sellars in 
building a home 
for himself at 
\rdmore has ex- 
hibited his skill in 
making the most 
of a plot ot 
ground and get- 


has special char 
acteristics and a 
certain individu 
ality of its own, 
which must. be 
brought out by a 
careful study of 
all the existing 
conditions if the ie inshilinak $i 
entire eauty ol msslee tus taking 
the place is to be : 


dev el yped. \\ hen 


the house is 


advantage of ap- 
parent disadvan- 
tages. 

planned and the 
grounds laid out, 


the F00d features 
must be accentu- 


The house can- 
not be said to be 
the realization of 


Ppp il ‘ the designer's 
ated and the bad pe nn os : ideal. for he 
ones toned down ; > ei he yi ae ge? , An ~ iyged . made concessions 
so as to present to The gray felt walls and white woodwork of the dining-room form a suitable setting for the family to convention in 
the greatest ad portraits. The sideboard is placed in an alcove especially planned to receive it some respects, 
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ta ( Lidl rdinaril adapt fl chemes as tar as possible and to place the house entrance to face that direction. The liv- 
neet the pe nal requirement fachent. This compromise’ ing-rooms were placed so as to get a western exposure and a 

1 measure to a | making house “talk shop” by a too glorious view from the main windows. This brought the house 

ked iv lit ecause the treatment that would most entrance and the kitchen end of the house into close relation to 
trong ippeal to his personal each other, a fact which gives 
fa t sat he a unique shape to the home. 


The position of existing trees 
as well as the topography-.sug- 
gested placing the house at 
the edge of the falling ground 
about an equal distance from 
each frontage or highway, 
and for the best exposure the 
orientation of the main build- 
ing placed it at an angle with 
the adjacent party lines. The 
back building, however, was 
swung into a position paral- 
lel with these lines and with 
the driveway which passes it in 
approaching the house en- 
trance. From this drivewa\ 
the kitchen yard is completely 


screened by a high wall, 
The windows in the bay are so well planned that the whole may be 7 ' 


wivacy being further as- 
' treated as a unit for decoration P’ : aot ? 
apart with a frontage of 125 ‘ sisted by lowering the yard 





ect on ea ‘rom its ea level below that of the drive- 
ern nt the ground is level for a distance of about 4oo feet, fall way and grade of the house front. The location of the house at 
ing to a level fifty feet below, where the highway at the western the edge of the ridge or falling ground brings it into interesting 
frontage follows the course of a stream. This condition made it relation with the houses similarly placed on the adjoining lots, 


to riy the lrivewa from the eastern end f the lot 


vhich instead of being in alignment appear to follow an S-shaped 
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The general effect of the approach when viewed from the driveway is decidedly English. The entrance porch is inclosed by walls and th 
arched opening allows for a storm door, thus forming a convenient vestibule in winter 
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With first-floor living-rooms a den opening 
from the hall is desirable 


contour that is 
pleasing in ap- 
pearance and 
seems to give to 
each a_ natural 
setting. 

The approach 
to the house from 
the lower road is 
by rough stone 
steps bordered by 
elders, wild aza- 
lias, laurel, ferns 
and rock gar- 


dens. A wind- 
ing path thus 
formed leads 


through elder and 
spice bushes and 
other natural 
shrubbery across 
the stream to its 
entrance at the 
lower road. 
The general 
design of the 
house is. what 
might be termed 
“English Cottage Archi 
tecture,’ if a name must be 
used to describe this quaint 
house. In construction it 
is brick, rough cast with 
cement, allowing the brick 
row-locks of arches over 
windows and other open- 
ings to be exposed, thus 
giving a touch of color, as 
do also the red chimney 


pots. The roof is covered 
with mottled green and 
purple slates, graded in 


size and thickness to give 
an interesting texture. The 
exterior woodwork is oak 
without moldings or other 
ornamental detail, the win- 
dow and door frames 


being pinned at the cor- 









J 





The window painting and the use of bricks are 
very decorative 





The walls of the living-room are covered with gray-green grass cloth and Eastern rugs 


the right note of color. The woodwork is white 








me Je 


Furniture of old mahogany combines well with the old-fashioned wall paper 





introduce 








The nursery may be completely isolated in 
case of contagious diseases 


ners with pro 


jecting wood 
pins. 
Viewed from 


the driveway the 
approach seems 
very English; the 
entrance porch is 
enclosed by walls 
and the arched 
opening allows 
for a storm door, 
thus forming a 
vestibule in win- 
ter. 

Referring to 
the house plan, 
the stair hall is 
entered from the 
frontage 
Under the 


eastern 
dk or. 
main 
doorway leads to 


stairs a 


the piazza. The 
hall is wainscot- 
ed in plain oak 
panelling and the 
floor laid with 
6” x9” dark red tiles, this 
tiling extending into the 
lavatory under the stairs 
and also into the den at 
the opposite end of the hall 
way. A private staircase 
for the owner’s use leads to 
the cellar under the 
stairway to avoid going 
through the kitchen to the 
usual cellar entrance. The 
den occupies the irregular 
space formed by the angle 
of the back building with 
the main portion of the 
house. Besides being en- 
closed by brick walls, the 
floor and ceiling of this 
room are of reinforced 
concrete. The door to the 
page 48) 
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Dovecotes 


\ GARDEN ATTRACTION THAT HAS ARCHITECTURAL POSSIBILITIES—HOW THE ENG- 
LISH AND FRENCH COMBINE A TOOL SHED AND PIGEON HOUSE TO ADVANTAGE 


hundred and furnish many a 
pair of succulent squabs by 
way of rental for their indif- 
ferent lodgings. Of course 
if one chooses to feed them 
they will take willingly what 
is thrown them and not exert 
themselves to seek elsewhere 

any bird of intelligence 
would do so—but it is sur- 
prising how much they can 
pick up if put to it. 

Under ordinary conditicns 
they multiply rapidly and, in 
addition to natural rate of in- 
crease by breeding, the size 
of the flock is likely to grow 





rroundi by attraction. Vagrant pig- 

evicl utwa eons that may have escaped 

f all-embracin from shoots or have been 
kinadne that A dovecote at St. Germain-de-Livet that is characteristic of the European driven from their accustomed 

ite from evet idea of carrying good design to every detail of the estate quarters are apt to join them- 

e. | we of 1 selves to the flock and be- 

esent automobile, when many people in the suburbs who come inmates of the dovecote at their own invitation. Much 

, t horses no longer do so, not a few establishments might be written about the best varieties to keep, feeding theories 

e without e of animal occupation—oftentimes there is not and all the minutie of proper handling and care to make pigeon 
, r. The owners do not keep a cow because the keeping a business success, but as only the amateur and “land- 


daily visit; they do not keep chickens because — scape”’ sides of the question are being considered at this particular 





they are dirty and uninteresting and don't lay eggs when eggs time, all such details must be sought elsewhere and there is no 
ire most needed. We are, unfortunately, getting to depend too lack of literature on the subject. Suffice it to say that it is per- 
much in me respects on mechanical accessories. Happily, to fectly possible and practicable to establish and maintain a dove- 
ffset this tendency, there in awakening and spreading interest cote to one’s advantage and satisfaction without engaging in 
in bird lite, and thoughttul folk are making provision by putting pigeon raising with business intent. 
ises and wren boxes to invite their tenancy Chev lay \nd now, having somewhat stated the case for keeping pigeons 
u ill tax upon our attention and or doves, we come to the question of 
ei! heery presence amply repay ; their quarters ; in other words, to the 
e¢ trifling care expended in making consideration of the dovecote as an 
el mfortable architectural adjunct to the country 
ere is, however, another phase of or suburban place or, at least, a mod- 
ird life that all too generally dis est and comfortable and not inartistic 
evarde nd neglected—the keeping shelter. A dovecote may range in size 
eons and ves on farms and and pretension, or lack of pretension, 
try place \lthough there is ne all the way from being merely a row 
cle n to treat here of pigeon keep of carpenter-made nests with conven- 
Ww ommercial pomt of view, tional “pigeon-hole” openings in a 
t may be remarked that there are long box-like device nailed against the 
emunerative and satisfactory results side of a barn or stable to a separate 
In return for a minimum of care and structure of substantial proportions 
expense of upkeep. Pigeons are seen and architectural worth. However 
about plenty of barns and_ stables, little importance may commonly at- 
though the only thing done for them tach to so-called minor matters of this 
to fix some sort of place where they sort in popular estimation, the design- 
can make their nests These are ing of dovecotes, byres, kennels and 
never cleaned; water is not set for even bird boxes is well deserving of 
them, and they are not fed. They are the pains and attention of architects 
left to forage and shift entirely for his wall dovecote may be used to store garden if the surroundings of a house are to 
themselves and vet thev flock bv the implements beneath the birds’ quarters be either pleasing or congruous. The 
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brothers Adam—and none 
may gainsay their success 
and merited preéminence in 
the architectural world of 
their day- deemed no detail 
too trivial for their personal 
care. As clients in 
general come to realize the 
true significance of the lesser 
buildings in helping either to 
make or mar a place, archi- 
tects will be found ready 
enough to bestow proper ef- 
fort upon them. 

In the location of the dove- 
cote, considerable latitude of 
can be exercised. 
Some may choose to have it 
hard by and adjoining the 
house. It is often so placed in Eng- 
land and France and, in fact, severa! 
of the illustrations show it in that po 
sition. If the occupants of the house, 
however, are fidgety and nervous and 
dislike to hear animal noises or the 
matin twitter of sparrows in the ivy. 
the well-nigh billing and 
cooing from the dovecote would sure- 
ly drive them to the verge of distrac- 
tion, and it would be better to build 
it elsewhere. Usually there is a con- 
somewhere near the 
stable or barn and there is the further 
advantage that whatever attention is 
given the pigeons can readily be given 
from that quarter. A other 
suitable for a dovecote might 
present themselves, but the question 
of placing must in the end be settled 
by such 


soon as 


che ice 


almost 


incessarit 


venient spot 


dozen 
sites 


considerations as local con- 
ditions may suggest. 

\t all whatever location 
may be ultimately pitched upon, it is 
most essential to 


events, 
select a piace of 
safety well beyond the reach of cats 
or predatory vermin. If the openings 
are in any way accessible 
to these marauders they 
may work dreadful havoc 
in your cote whenever 
they discover the wa\ 
thither, and that they will 
not be long in doing. 
There must be no ledges 
they can run along or any 
convenient means of 
climbing that they can 
avail themselves of. 
Nothing can be more dis- 
couraging than to go 
some fine day and find 
vour squabs all gone or 
lying dead with their 
throats cut and_ their 
blood sucked out. The 
caution concerning preda- 
tory vermin must certain- 


Simply constructed boxes such as this may be pl 





+. 

wi 
6 
. 


of the barn for a small flock of pigeons 


a 





“ 


~~. 


. \ 


By building a tower at the end of a stone wall a 


satisfactory and picturesque dovecote was made 


An old barn utilized the vacant attic space by curving the roof over the dovecote. 


The birds can be reached from ‘inside 


aced beneath the eaves 





read to include rats, 


especially where the dovecote 


ly be 


Is a separate structure resting 
on its own foundations, as in 
some of the French examples. 
With concrete or metal mesh 
ing they must be made proof 
below against rodents’ gnaw 
ing. 

While it is absolutely nec 
essary that the pigeons’ quar 
be protected from in 
trusion by there 
ought always to be some way 


ters 
animals, 


for man to enter, Of course in 
the large dovecotes such pro 
Small 
however, particu 
larly fastened under 

in gable ends, afford no ex- 
cept by reaching the arm through the 
holes for the 


vision is always made. 
dovecotes, 
those eaves or 


access 


and out 
When making 
a small dovecote for such a position, 


incoming'’s 
goings ot the birds. 


be sure to provide some way of open 
ing the whole front on hinges when 
ever it may be desirable. Occasion 
ally dovecotes are set so high in gable 
ends that they cannot be reached even 
with the longest ladders. Such an 
arrangement may be picturesque but 
otherwise can be only unsatisfactory. 

Under the entrance there 
should always be a ledge or perching 


holes 


board quite wide enough to allow the 
incoming birds to alight 
from flight. As to the 
holes, 


omftortably 
number of 
and the style of 
the dovecote are the 


convenience 
deciding 
little eave or 
inside like 


( ynly 
factors. In the 
constructed 


gable 
cotes, honey- 
combs, a hole for each nest is neces 
In larger cotes, wher the 


sary. nests 
are ranged around an 


four or 


open space, 
enough. 

The matter of exposure is import 
Small cotes 


openings all on 


five holes will be 


with the 
one 
ought not to be placed in 
exposed positions 


ant. 


side 


where 
they will have to face all 
the cold piercing winds 
and driving f 
winter. In 
the best exposures are 
toward the southeast or 
southwest where they will 
be more sheltered in win 
ter and will get the rays 
of the sun 
warmth is needed. 
Above all else, the dove- 
cote must be dry; damp- 
ness will assuredly bring 
a train of troubles. The 
best way of insuring 
(Continued on page 61) 


storms of 


our climate 


when its 


most 





‘ 





Violets like sunny banks, and, as they are of social habit, they should be permitted to grow in clumps and allowed to spread freely over the ground 


The Wild Garden 


] ? nfluer 1 personal tastes or by the exigencies of locea- 

rdens t from is there are different styles urchitecture. The purpose of this series ts to show 

. rr , ‘ , rt é vere fi e Utility Garden, ine Garden of innuals and 

| ely doubtful 1f anyone ever made tor himself a truly tame are planted, “wildly,” so to speak, with no sort of system. 
irdet Like th tor iraffe of which the farmet Every land is rich in wild flowers of course, for every flower is 

r ftes erving the creature long and seriously, “they a wild flower somewhere. (Excepting those artificial hybrids be- 
inimile vild gard usually “ain't.” lor it is fore mentioned, and even these are traceable to their wild ances- 

le, even with the purest of intentions, to prevent tors usually, without much difficulty). We are not therefore 

ing plants that are distinctly not wild, and never limited as to bloom in the wild garden, even though we put the 

lan So let us use the term “wild garden” strictest interpretation upon the term; and as we have every phase 

examinin question, know for a certainty when of physical circumstances for flowers to live under, here in 

e are bout actual wild gardens, and when about gar \merica, we shall be able to meet any physical condition in se- 
nts are arranged to grow as if they were wild., lecting the plants for a particular place. Therefore why not a 

ld wat wild garden in the 

in the true sense, if we are 


to undertake one at 
all? Why not conform 
its planting as well as 
its arrangement to the 
wilderness? Let us 
naturalize elsewhere 
as many things and as 
many kinds of things 
as we choose, and 
have space for; but 
let us have the wild 
garden wild. 

There can be no 
rule for arranging, 
nor for planting, a 
wild garden. Each 
gardener that makes 
such must be, first of 
all, a genius—or grow 
into one—hence a rule 
unto himself. And 
each must have the 
closest sympathy with, 
wherein all sorts of [he delicately tinted blossoms of the hepatica take kindly to woodsy soil and partial shade 8 4 consequent un- 
things both wild and and will reappear from season to season derstanding of, 
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plants. This does not mean that the veriest tyro at gardening 


cannot succeed. Note that it is sympathy, not horticultural 
that is the fundamental essential. All flowers 
should be approached with sympathy; but wild flowers must be, 
else they will elude entirely, or pine and show a broken spirit and 
great anguish. 


knowledge, 


Hence wild gardening is of all forms of garden 
ing the most subtle—indeed, I am almost tempted to say that it 
is mystic. 

Yet let us understand that even this quickened perception offers 
no really magic success without the aid of proper material condi 
tions. Soil and sunlight and moisture must be studied in order 
to learn the physical needs of every plant, and in growing wild 
flowers it is especially desirable to provide the exact conditions of 
all three under which they naturally flourish. They are like wild 
men or wild animals, in that civilization is likely to be too much 
for them; and like all wild things which are free to choose as 
they will, they live and thrive only where they wish to be. Skunk 


The wild garden does not necessarily mean a garden of wood, rocks, or streams. 


muck and wet the 
violets love a sunny bank, hence on sunny 
banks are great violet communities. Speaking of communities, | 
am reminded to say, by the way, that most wild flowers have the 
social instinct; 


‘abbage loves the muck and wet, hence in 


skunk cabbage lives; 


and that they have their particular friendships as 
well as their particular antipathies. Bear this in mind—and learn 
what they are by observing them in their natural state. 

So much for the general question. Now as to the special one 
)f making, or I should prefer to say, developing, a wild garden. 
The location is of course the first consideration, once the resolu 
tion to have such a garden is formed. That the possibilities and 
character of a place should have something to do with the form- 
ing of this resolution ought to be self-evident. Still I know that 
very often the wish to have a certain long-time, much-loved castle- 
in-Spain of a garden will lead one into really dreadful garden 
indiscretions and inharmonies, when the day of accomplishment 


at last arrives. So it is perhaps well to be reminded of the ever 
existent need of appropriateness. 

Wild “gardens” have been known to flourish in city back yards, 
but they can never be more than curiosities in such an environ- 
iment, even as the wild beasts of the jungles and mountains are 
curiosities when caged in the city Zoo. Land and space are 
needed for the wild garden, and varying conditions of soil and ex- 
posure and sun and shade. Yet I should say that a very satis- 
factory and delightful wild garden might be compassed within a 
place a quarter of an acre in size—which is 100 by 100 feet—and 
space allowed for a house besides. 

On such a place, or with a wild garden in any locality for that 
matter, the first step towards its wildness consists in excluding 
You are 
aiming to create not only ideal conditions for the growth of wild 
flowers, but also you should aim to create the illusion of wilder- 


ness. 


from it every suggestion of the busy, everyday world. 


Not a peek-hole should remain after the barriers are set up, 





lt may combine these features or it may be a corner of a 
field by a river bank, such as this one, where the lupine grows 


through which the outside may look in or the inside may, by ac- 
cident, see out, unless some lovely bit of view exists for which 
allowance must be made. But even in making such allowance it is 
perfectly possible to exclude the outer world, to preserve inviolate 
the seclusion. 

A boundary planting of trees and shrubbery, preferably seventy 
per cent. evergreen, should surround in a general way the area se- 
lected for the garden, providing it is not already isolated by be- 
ing in the midst of such a natural screen. This boundary is, in 
effect, a part of the garden, although it marks its limits. Sup- 
plementary to this comes the treatment which the natural condi- 
tions of the site may demand. If it is woodland to start with, 
clearing a portion entirely to provide space for such plants as re- 
quire the open, will be necessary ; while another part or parts will 
have to be left half cleared to furnish half shade. The garden 
site which occupies an area already cleared, on the other hand, 
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we may call so personal a reason, 








" perhaps—that it does not get itself 
I discovered, even by a sympathetic 
worker, for a long, long time. A 
’ , little more or a little less shade or 
7 moisture at a certain time; or 
V here n shelter from the sun for just the 
( rea earth above the roots while the 
’ we plant itself stands erect in full 
vi ( sun; or a thin crevice in a rock 
ert cle through which long roots may 
( reach deep into cool black earth 
these are a few of the things 
uf ! which may affect the success of a 
vil let wild flower. Is it anv wonder 
( the is a that one must have a love tor them 
eritance from the tsi quite different from that fancy 
© the I to be which admires an iris or a rose, in 
ft There a order to take the pains and to 
quantit if il we tha have the infinite patience and 
ngra é ell as the keenness of observation necessary 
Howe ks and to note all these things ? 
aes na lateve The choicest wild flowers to me 
ew eatin are, in the approximate order of 
t their blossoming—and this selec- 
te ee tion is made to secure bloom all 
' wo Blue flag or wild iris will make a corner of brilliant color in a arene hcg ell as for the Mie en, 
Pkg dings seecrtang seal green field. Its natural habit of growth should be followed °F ‘the flowers themselves aa 
ire for cas, anemones, trilliums, ~1olets, 
hi tet | varden marsh marigolds, cranesbill or 
, iture and the original characte ld geranium, the wild iris or flag, bunchberry, wild lupine, the 
e pl ipplied t will be either woodsy ; o lies, hawkweed, columbine, false Solomon's seal, cardinal 
possibly the ibinatior Hower, bee balm or Oswego tea, milfoil or yarrow, Joe-Pye-weed 
be just a sweep of meadow with a the wild asters, goldenrod, meadowsweet, hardhack, black snake 
\! One it these natura! ten ! t. ventians, the sedums, the speed wells and the mead y rue 
( rn the general scheme of it, and hen there are ferns of many kinds and the wild orchids: and 
’ , lected that will a vith that scheme for trailers the partridge berry and arbutus, while Virginia 
ed t estion of establishing the nfront reeper, bittersweet and wild grape supply vines in abundance. 
once they are established n planting and grouping, Nature's methods must of course be 
( f est ishment seems to be followed. Certain flowers grow always in colonies, while 
ta hich res h r others are not so neighborly, as mentioned before. Ob- 
, ilwavs a reaso erve the natural growth of the plants you purpose using, 
ind cee and plant them as nearly in the relation 
el if (Continued on page 52 





The moisture-loving skunk cabbage offers Jack-in-the-pulpit, although so delicate in Cranesbill or wild geranium casts a pinkish 
beautiful bronze and green shades in ear!y appearance, thrives very well and should veil over the corner of the garden, if 
spring hnd a place in your garden planted in groups 
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HOW INSTINCT DRIVES THE BEES TO COOPERATE FOR THE PERPET. 
UATION OF THEIR SPECIES—THE GREAT SERVICE THEY PERFORM 
IN FERTILIZING FLOWERS—STRANGE FACTS IN THEIR SOCIAL LIFE 


sy D. EVERETT Lyon, P#.D. 





The worker 


A GREAT deal of nonsense has been written concermmine ot Egypt, in the classic writings of Rome and Greece, there are 
Apis Mellifera, which accounts for the many popular many references to it as the only insect with the exception of 


fallacies in regard to bees, and which attributes to them a_ the silk worm that has been kept by man in a semi-domestic 
Solomon-like wisdom which they in no sense possess. Recent state almost from time immemorial 

investigations by eminent authorities seem t he interest of our forebears in bees was 
prove that after all bees are but reflex ma due to the fact that they had access to no 
chines with social instincts of a remarkably other forms of sweets, and even in the Stone 


high order, and not endowed with reasoning \ge of man the bees were hunted in thei 
powers as was formerly supposed. Neverthe- 
less, they present to the nature student phe- 
nomena well calculated to challenge our ad- 
miration and lure us to a close study of their 
multiform activities. 

A hive in the grass of the orchard is neither 
ornamental nor artistic to most people, and 
the sentiment it most frequently inspires is one The drone both possible and profitable, and during this, 
of fear; but as we draw near and watch the the renaissance of nature study, we have been 
restless movements of the bees, this feeling changes to one of able to learn the mysteries of their work without serious dis 


native habitat in the clefts of the rocks and in 
the giant trees of the forests. Practically noth 
ing was known concerning their life habits, 
and the bees were ruthlessly slaughtered to 
secure their hard-earned stores 

With the invention of the movable frame 
hive their careful study has been rendered 





interest, and we are fascinated as we watch them come and go _ turbance of the colony. 
from their homes. The queen is really nothing 
A colony of bees is made up of a population of between twenty more than a perfectly developed 
and forty thousand workers, with here and there a sprinkling female, the perfection of her de 
of drones, with a queen as the head of the realm. velopment being due to a change 
We might rightly imagine that in so vast a community, housed of environment and feed give” 
in a simple box about two feet square, pandemonium would be the embryo; the egg from which 
the order of things, and this impression would be further height- she is reared is similar in ever 
ened by the constant hustle and hum that accompanies their respect to that which produces 
labors, but as a matter of fact it is one of the most orderly of under normal conditions a work- 
kingdoms of which we know, and each and every denizen has_ er bee. 





its allotted task which it performs with cheerfulness. There is absolutely no evi- 
The honey bee has been recognized for centuries as a benefac- dence to prove that the workers 
tor to mankind, as seen in the fact that on the ancient monuments regard her as possessing regal The queen 
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traits or author- 


ity, and the real 
explanation of the 
tender regard 
hown her is that 
she alone 1s ab 
the 


and un 


to reproduce 
worker 5, 


her presem ( 


COIOnNY 


would in 
time become ex 
tinct 

When for an 
reason it becomes 


necessary for the 





bees to rear an 

other queen, the 

At the joint of one ol the bee's legs is a minute workers simply 

comb that is used in collecting the honey elect one Oo! 

more eggs, and 

by enlaryg! the cell a feedu the larva a more stimulative 
food known as roval jel a queen ts produced 

Phe npleted cell from which the queen will emerge im many) 

respect esemble 1 peanut-shell hanging from the bottom ot 

the From th i virgm queen will hatch out in about 





Different flowers have so adapted themselves that when the bee seeks 


position of their anthers is such that fertilization is assured 


sixteen day S 
\W hile a virgin 


queen is able to 
lay eggs that 
wil hatch 
7 nie vel she 
must mate with 


a drone in o1 


at to la fertile 
egys that will 
bring forth 
workers. An in 


fertile egg will 


in everv instance 
result in a drone 


This strange 





production of 

lite by wunim- 

pregnated fe 

males is com 

In the larval stage the bee is fed in an open cell; as = mon to aphids 
the pupa stage approaches, the cell is closed as well as bees 





honey the 











and is still part mystery to science. It 1s 
called parthenogenesis. 

\ few days after birth the virgin queen 
will sally forth from the hive on her mat- 


rimonial flight. Mating always occurs in 
































the air, the strongest and 
fleetest drone will succeed in overtaking 


her, nature thereby and 


and as only 


insures vigor 


























hardiness in the offspring. 
The drone usually dies in the act of 
as the end of his existence is ac- 


complished, 


ating, 
and the mated queen returns to add 
the hive to begin her real work in life, and 

only seeks the open air the next season at the head of a swarm. 

\ vigorous queen will lay as many as 4,000 eggs in 24 hours, 
and about four years will become the 
mother of nearly half a million bees. her laying being mostly 
onfined to the spring, summer and early fall months. 

lhe workers are imperfectly developed females, whose average 
life is about six weeks, as they literally work themselves to death, 
and the workers born during August and September constitute 
the colony that goes through the winter. 

The drones are the male or father bees, and would no doubt 
ive through the winter were it not that the workers withhold 
from them the strengthening food, and when they are thus weak- 
ened destroy and carry them out after the mating of the virgin 
queens has taken place. 

la 21 days from the time the worker eggs are laid 
the young bees come forth from their cells, and as 
the lacteal glands are active they spend the time 
feeding the young larvae until such time as they be- 
come field bees, when these glands seem to dry up. 

\ temperature of about 98 degrees is needed to 
mature the eggs, and in order to accomplish this the 
presence of about 10,000 bees is constantly required 
in ti 


during her lifetime of 


‘hive; it is a veritable incubator. 

In a few days the young bees are seen taking their 
first exercise in front of their hives, seldom flying 
more than a dozen feet away, but as they gain cour- 
age quickly, they are soon off to distant fields to lay 
tribute upon the flowers. They have been known to 
vo as far as eight miles in quest of basswood, of 
which they are particularly fond. 

During the busy season the old bees die off, their 
places being taken by the younger generation. They 
seem to know that they are superannuated, as they will often fly 
from the hive to die in the grass, apparently not wishing to litter 
the hive with their remains. Should they die in the hive, as is fre- 
quently the case, I have often seen a young bee take flight with 
the body of a dead one and carry it 50 yards from their 
home and drop it in the grass or road 

In addition to gathering nectar from the flowers, ; 
the workers will also bring pollen and water, large 
quantities of which are required 
to mix with the honey properly 
to prepare the food for the de- 
veloping larvae. 

Others bring in propolis or 
glue, gathered from resin- 
With this they ce- 
ment the frames together and tighten 
down the lids of their homes, as they 
will tolerate nothing shaky or mov- 
able in the hive. 

rhe cells they build are in the form 
of hexagons, and ten pounds of honey 
are required to produce one pound of yf 


| ec 


ous trees. 
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the beeswax necessary for this construction. After 
filling their honey sacs with honey the bees hang in 
clusters from the frames and, generating a high tem- 
perature, produce little wax scales or discs, which 
are exuded from the six minute pockets on the under- 
side of the abdomen. 

These scales of wax are placed one upon the other 
and tamped down one by one until with geometrical 
precision the hexagonal cells are welded into combs 
ready to be used for storing honey, pollen and water, 
and also to form a cradle for the little eggs. 

In the gathering of pollen, which after all is the 
heaviest work a worker has to perform, the bee ful- 
fils unconsciously its real mission in life, the pollen- 
ization of our fruit blossoms, for without the bees’ 
services there would be a scarcity of high-grade 
fruit. 

The bees are lured only to the blossom by the nec- 
tar secreted, and it is a remarkable fact that those 
flowers whose seeds do not require fertilizing pro- 
duce no nectar, and are seldom if ever visited by the 

bees. I refer particularly to such plants would needlessly sacrifice its life especially 
as are propagated from slips and bulbs. when being fed by its owner. 





DONS SETI Ge Be a PE ee IEE. 
All stages of development may be seen in a cross-section of the brood comb—from 
the tiny egg to the bee nearly full grown 





Until recently the bees ignored one of It is a mistake to suppose that bees know \y 
the most prolific sources of honey in the their keeper; the only reason their keeper AVS 
red clover blossom, as the corolla of the is not stung by them as readily as a aan 
red clover was too deep for the length stranger is because their owner, know- Avg te \| 
of its tongue, but by caretul breeding ing their habits and prejudices, purpose- A VA 


~~ 


from queens whose offspring showed ly avoids doing the things that irritate 
a tendency toward elongated tongues, them which a stranger would un- 
we now have a strain of Italian bees, consciously do. 








that gather heavy tribute from this The poison of the bee sting is ~ 
abundant source, and incidentally ben- in many of its constituents the 
| efit the seed by making it more virile. same as that from the bite of a 


It is a mistake to suppose that bees are rattlesnake, and should 500 bees 
naturally vindictive and. that their sole aim sting us simultaneously—an_ un- 


in life is to sting their keeper, for frankly, likely thing—we would have in- 
they are the most tractable of pets if we jected into our system the same amount of 
understand them and avoid doing those poison as would result from the bite of a dj 
things that irritate them. rattler. This poison is a form of formic acid. 
There are some things, however, for which they simply will It is a well-known fact that bee-keepers as a class 





not stand, such as quick movements in their presence, the jarring are immune from the ravages of rheumatism, and 
of their hives, or coming among them with the odor of horses medical science attributes it to the constant stinging to 
or other stock upon our persons, and for some unknown reason’ which the bee-keeper is more or less subjected. ‘There are sev- 
they detest the odor of perfume even though it is made from eral remedies for rheumatism made from the stings of honey bees. 
the very flowers they love. (Continued on page 49) 

They also seem to have a dislike for dark colors, 
and I have saved myself many stings by simply 
donning a white duck suit when working among 
them, and I am less frequently stung than when 
| wear dark clothing among them. 

It has been said that in the dark woolen cloth- 
ing they scent the animal, but some years ago I 
visited a large apiary in New York State, and was 
amused to see the antics of the bees in connection 
with a large flock of chickens roaming among the 
hives. The flock was made up of white Wyan- 
dottes with the exception of a black Minorca hen, 
and the white fowls were not molested, while 
again and again the bees would drive the black 
bird from the yard, This satisfied me at. least 
that the prejudice was toward the color and not 
the wool. 

Usually a bee pays the penalty of its life when 
it stings, as it generally tears out a part of its yi Yea aT iat dies 
intestines when trying to get away after stinging, Twenty-one days from the time the egg is laid the bee has passed through the larva and 
and certainly nothing else than a reflex machine pupa stages tended by the workers and is ready to emerge 
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The Knack of Budding and Grafting 


rHE THEORY OF THE ART THAT CAN BE SUCCESSFULLY PRACTICED BY A BEGINNER 
—VARIOUS METHODS — THE BEST SEASONS AND CONDITIONS FOR THE WORK 


probably all plants which 
may be successfully graft- 
ed will be also amenable to 








urcle wat the budding treatment and 
re nnect vice versa. As an in- 
the Is process stance of this, both roses 
vd ude and fruit trees have been 
trange ( th successfully budded, but as 
r hi esira a general rule the practice 
ble varieti of grafting is followed in 
be it th rap the case of fruit trees; that 
m of budding in the case of 
ect ' roses. The reason for 
Lhere this is chiefly that the act 
regard the of grafting involves the 
fit placing of several buds on 
expert | rt ut, but For whip grafting scion and stock must Scion and stock ready to be united in the stock; that of budding 
l l takel ;, be well fitted a cleft graft the fixing of only one 

ea, aS any novice may Now, roses grow more 

oon prove if he care freely than fruit trees of 

tully follows any of the most kinds and will make 

approved systems. | a luxuriant development 

would earnestly re from the single bud, The 

mmend grafting and slower increase in the 

budding not only as a case of the fruit trees 

iseful mode of propa makes it desirable to start 

gation but also as an_ each stock with several 

exceedingly interesting buds at once. These re 

practice which will add marks must not be taken 

enormously to the pleas in an arbitrary’ sense, 

ure of keeping a garden. however, but for present 

\n embarrass-_ purposes it is essential to 

ing question with which narrow down the subject 

the beginner will often to some extent and give 

trouble the professional plain instructions con 

eardenet is, “When cerning the grafting of 

hall I graft and when fruit trees, a_ practical 
A whip graft should be tied closely but shall IT bud?” It may outline of the accredited Applying the wax to prevent the graft 

not too tight be said at once that method of budding roses, from drying out 





When the grafts have been carefully made and tied they are ready to be The wax should be smeared on rather thickly so as to cover the gratt 
covered with wax thoroughly at all points 
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The wood at the base of the bud is 
carefully removed 


and a few 
Che 


merely general observations. 

chief object of a graft has been well 
described as enabling the cultivator to have 
the vigor of a seedling in the root and stem 
For example, the stump of 
the 


almost 


a grown tree. 


apple tree in orchard which, 


through sheer age, has abandoned 


iruiting, may be given the energy of a young 


sapling by the process of grafting. The 


original character of the tree may not have 
id, but by taking grafts from a 
thoroughly sound variety the character of a 


been very 20 


crop is completely altered. Again, young 
truit trees which do not bear very vigorous 
ly may be induced to produce their yield with 
vreater vigor by infusing into them the char- 
new variety. Finally, the stock of 
wild fruits such as apples, pears and plums 
may be grafted with cultivated sorts and in- 


acter of a 


troduced into the garden, although this work comes more within 
the province of the nurseryman than of the ordinary garden owner. 


In arranging for grafting it must never 
be forgotten that the graft must have a 
natural affinity. Thus while it is possible 
to graft a pear upon a quince, no successful 
union could be 
plum and an apple. The early part of the 


Vvear 


accomplished between a 


is the best for the carrying out of 
vrafting, just when the sap is beginning to 
stir, and in a general way any spell of fair- 
ly mild between February and 
March well, An _ orthodox 
grafting knife should be used for the pur- 
pose, and this should be quite sharp be- 
cause a great deal of the success depends 
upon the making of clean cuts. For the 
operations in connection with the prepara- 
tion of the stock a sharp chisel with a mal 
let will be found to be invaluable. We shall 
the garden 
tying materially generally known as bass 
or rafha, and a tin of grafting wax should 
be purchased. A substitute for this mate- 
rial can be made out of clay and other ma- 
terials, but it is far better just to buy a 
small quantity ready mixed. 


weather 


will answer 


also require some twine, or 


In undertaking any form of grafting it is most important to 


Making the T-shaped incision in 


the stock 





How the completed bud should appear 
after tying 


A side graft covered with clay instead of 
wax 


is arranged. 


bear in mind that the underlying principle of the whole thing lies 


Placing the bud in position pre- 
paratory to wrapping 





Rafha is used to wind closely over 
the union 
in bringing about a union between the layers 
of the inner bark in each of the parts to be 
united; the pithy or wooden parts never by 
any unite. Providing these points 
are borne in mind, the actual lines followed 
by the grafter may be varied to an almost 


chance 


indefinite extent. The stock upon which the 
graft is about to be placed must of course be 
well rooted, and in all cases must be “headed 
previous to the insertion of the 
vraft, or scion, as it is properly called, In 
the case of an old tree which is to be grafted 


down” 


it is a good plan to cut off several of the 
branches and leave three 
It is most important to select the 
scions from healthy trees ; 


reading 
stumps. 


two or 


they should pref- 
if possible, of the 
preceding year, for the older pieces do not 


erably be young shoots, 


unite so well. The scions should be chosen 


from the outside of the tree and should be cut so as to arrange 
for three or four buds apiece. 


The buds on the graft may be 

the illustrations if the pic- 
tures are closely examined. It may per- 
haps be of advantage to describe with some 


detected in 


detail the very commonly employed method 
known as whip grafting. 

This method of grafting, as will be seen 
at once from a glance at the upper left- 
hand illustration on page 28, is most suit- 
able when the stock and the scion are of 
equal size. After the stock has been headed 
off, it should be cut slantwise, extreme care 
that there are no 
scion should be cut 
exactly to fit the stock, so that the living 
laver between the bark and the wood may 
meet all round. Upon the securing of a 
good fit depends all the success of the graft, 
and 


kheing necessary to see 


ragged edges. ‘The 


therefore well insist too 
much upon the importance of this matter. 
Whip grafting can be carried out even 
though the stock and the scion are not of 
similar size, providing on one side the two 


pieces of bark touch. 


one cannot 


In this case, however, 
the union is rarely so satisfactory as when 
a more perfect fit in the matter of the size 


When the scion has been placed in its position on 
(Continued on page 


51) 












Caper ‘ 
‘we ‘ 4 
snow 
amg ie 





rtace hing 
A common form of iron a el , a 
knocker a , “t) . 
rt tine 
thicke iM rm the ( ineled lo he 
usual form of molding, at least in the Fast. was 
the quarter round, and this was a part of the 


door trame and not an independent piece as 

later door Lhe panels, too, were “raised” and 
if the frame, The 
back of the door, which was distinctly a back. 


their face flush with the face 


was plam: flat panels and no molding \ later 
form \ h were used mortice lock and butts 
had the ised PD nel without the molding Still 
later th or became double sided, had smal 


imserted moldings and plain panels hese were 
commonly one inch and a quarter thick. With 
the early forms were used, first the latch and 
then the surface lock Phi 
with thicker doors 


a batten 


last was also used 
Che very earliest door was 
in which the strap hinge extended 
its full width, but houses to date with these are 


probably outside our consideration Stvles of 


door was fitted wit 


Reclaiming Old Houses 


Excellent reproductions of the old 
Colonial designs may be _ pur- 
chased to-day 


Some of thes« iost excellent results. 
ea rtice lock vere t [he most important member in connection 
good, laving om nly white with which hardware is to be considered is 
elain of handles with the door, already mentioned. Roughly the 
comparatively simple brass in the door is a wooden panel closing an opening in 
elaborate forms lhe thin awall. It 1s swung on hinges and fitted with 


h the latch and 
] 


while the fixed  rabbet at the top and sides and swings clear of 





Brass designs of this style are a 
somewhat later development 


(30) 


imitation necessary to its practicability gives 


a contrivance to hold it shut. It is fitted into a 


much more than a ur ’ treatment Vir H er's le 
nstruction necessary to make the undertaking the delightful 
ait wth the ce f a nous ind told vhat nme shouid 

what is ft € dor n a pra i @x 


course vary in different sections, and 
the periods and fittings overlap eacl 
other more or less; but the fore 
gvoing is intended to show certain 
general relations. 

Now, naturally, if one be minus 
as to early hardware, the question 
arises as to where it may be pro- 
cured. Often these things may be 
found in the junk-shop of a siall 
city or in the catch-all box of far 
mers, or they may be procured by 
agreement from an old house which 
is past usefulness, oy again from a 

tenanted house perhaps by the ex 
change of other hardware. Latches and sur 
face hinges are frequently found in the cellar 
litter of houses destroyed by fire. And lastly, 
there are some forms among the modern re- 
productions, both in iron and brass. 

here are two heads which claim our atten 
tion when choosing hardware for our refitting. 
These are art and practicability, and of them 
the latter is of priog importance. Practicabil- 
itv is the ground or frame on which artistic 
embellishment is based. A thmg may be se 
verely practical and still 
be artistic, or it be elab- 
orately artistic and vet 


practical. Often the very 





a 5x10 threshold at the 
bottom. Theoretically this i. 
is simple, but practically it 
is difficult. 


design is 
a common in 
rhe besetting New England 
sins opposed to the perfect 


working of the door lie in sagging; first of 
the door itself, and second owing to loose 
hinges. Doors do not asa rule suggest from 
their design that they are hung on one side. 
Chere are some old outside doors which show 
braces in their construction and these are better 
and truer to the door principle than those of 
rectangular panels, as they suggest at once the 
fact that the door is hung and that the door has 
been designed to meet the difficulty of sagging. 
As a matter of fact, the ordinary door of soft 
wood, if well made, suffers little in this respect ; 
with older doors, in particular, being thin and 
light as a rule, the principal difficulty lies in the 
pulling away of the upper hinge. Practically 
the door does not fit tightly into its rabbet, but is 
allowed some play in order that it may work 
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easily. It is this which 
permits it to sag and 
consequently to bind. 
The method used in 
hanging the door by the 
previous genera- 
tion, was to allow the 
easy rolling of a quarter 
dollar in the joints when 
the door was closed. 
This sagging is of 
course limited when the 
door is shut, and is less 
restricted when it is 
open. When in the lat- 
ter case it becomes bad 
enough to interfere with 
the floor it is time to 
throw it away. The old-fashioned pinned door 
is less liable to pull apart than the more recent 
sort with glued joints. When the door itself 
begins to sag it must be eased with the plane at 
the points of friction, which at once gives it a 
chance to sag more; if it starts the hinges they 
must be reset. 

In the half or Dutch doors where the leverage 
was considerable, the strap hinge was used and 
extended across the full width of the door. ‘This 
form of strap hinge was “loose joint;” that is, 
the hinge-pin, which was driven into the door 
post, and which received the strap socket, al- 
lowed of the easy unhanging of the door. Its 
principal was somewhat at fault as the strain 
was not direct—the hinge-pin receiving a side 
and not a direct strain. For this and the further 
reason that it is next to impossible satisfactorily 
to readjust the hinge-pin, owing to the consid- 
erable hole made in the door-post, it should not 
generally be used in modern work. When af 
fixed to the old oaken 
door - post, however, 
it was fairly firm. 
The later and better 
form, the familiar 
surface hinge, was on 
the same principle as 
the strap hinge of to 
day, which, while 
having the disadvan- 
tage of the fixed 
joint, admitted of bet- 
ter adjustment to the 
door-post, the same 
being effected by 
nails. The strap 


Ajn iron in- 
door latch 


hinge was one form 
of the surface hinge, 
and as a door sup- 
port, the best type 
we have had. We 
know of no perfect 
hinge, but this comes 
nearest to it; its ob- 
jection lies in the 
A ee ’ fixed joint, which 
A brass knocker fora prevents the easy un- 

paneled door hanging of the door 





Modern 








This design comes from 


New Orleans 





Characteristic ways in which iron 
latch handles were designed 


in case of the shifting 
of the door-frame. 
There is, however, no 
reason why the old mod- 
els cannot be altered to 
the loose pin type with 
but little expense, but 
these pins should be of 
brass to avoid the rust- 
ing together of parts. 
The next hinge which 
claimed the attention of 
our forefathers and 
which soon superseded 





the surface hinge, was 
reproductions in brass of good Colonial the fixed joint “butt.” 
designs 


A brass in- 
This being, when folded, door latch 
but the thickness of the 
door, was practically concealed between the door 
jamb and the engaging rabbet, thus destroying an 
important principle of good art, which demanded 
in this case that the door have some visible means 
of support. This form of hinge has developed 
into the common form of to-day with but few 
changes. The first of these was making the two 
hinge plates detachable, so that the door could 
be readily unhung; these were called ‘loose 
joint” butts. For heavy doors the “loose pin” 
pattern was an extension of the loose joint prin- 
ciple. Owing to the awkwardness of conditions 
attending the unhanging of the door a further 
alteration of the old type widened the hinge- 
plate so that the door when open swung free of 
the casing, thus allowing one to secure a hold on 
the inner stile. Personally we do not care for 
this type of hinge. In the first place as already 
stated, it does not sufficiently suggest the hang- 
ing of the door; secondly, its mode of attach 
ment is poor. It depends for its hold upon the 
woodwork—on the resisting 
qualities of the wood fiber 
engaging the comparatively 
minute screw threads. If 
the strain exerted were uni- 
form and direct upon the 
hinge-plate, there would be 
less chance of their loosen 
ing, but it is a shifting and 
‘prying strain. 

Unless one has to do with 
the problem of the Greek 
Revival, the common forms 
of the surface hinge, which 
we have already mentioned, 
may be used anywhere, with 
the latch or surface lock, 
without committing any seri 
ous architectural offense. 
Not having made any very 
extended investigation of 
the matter, we are still under 
the impression that this type 
is not reproduced to any ex- 
tent in modern hardware. 
It is a common custom to 
effect this feature in modern 
colonial work with loose 





A simple iron 


latch handle 
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[he old time brass surfac: 


! iern a 
lock wa attached thu f ‘ } it 
t atmen 
( tor hea 
‘ ad ( Hines 
t tle trouble man’s art 
inker the 
1 train on the yper hi 
, , { th any reliable hardware 
‘ to incorporate a rabbet ) 
t eu e the d is oper 
Od hat t on with wrought nails, and the 
effect of rr r he t interesting ()wing to the 
tt ‘ ‘ 1 ve avoided by u for 
Urpose \s a stitut i large. round-headed brass screw 
e filed ovhithy to est egular contour and flat hammet 
not to weaken the slot Chis 
ast in be filled with paint 
yutt without destroving its 


Sometimes red felt or 


ither was used under the 


itl-heads With the un 


painted brass screw this 
} 





nunght be very interesting, but 
it should be used only 1m the 
A lever attac hed to a brass knob best rooms, an d th ere 


lifts the latch throughout Anv color. not too 


clark, might replace the red. 


n order that the iv be tastened, it must be hung, and 
we will assume this task has been accomplished Then to its 
fastening, a point which in the old days was vartously treated 

The latch-string ha me down th? vears 
and stand to-day the embdle f triendly hospi 
tality, but tt has a real use: it suggests real latches 

f wood: which of course would only apply to 
the early forms and batten door In later days 
they were used on some minor doors where the 
ever-thoughtful econo egulated household 
atta and we recall an elder! gentleman who 


remembers distinctly ertain juvenile confine 
ments in the ancestral attic, with the latch-string 
carefully withdrawn from his side of his door 
Its under-secretary, the wooden button, was used extensively and 
is still used on rough work. Formerly it was very interesting as 
jack-knife handicraft: they could use jack-knives in those davs, 
too. It left us metal descendants which 
ire verv useful for small closet doors, 
but as thev do but half the work, being 
yperate from one side only, they are 
easily disposed of, The little oval knobs, 
wever, with circular button plates of 
brass, are excellent in their way, and with 
e brass surface hinge make effective 

trimmings for the small door. 
An old surface hinge it is the iron latch, however, that 1s 
in black iron vreater interest to us. Its earliest 








The foot scraper offers an 
opportunity for the crafts- 





A common type of latch for 
inside doors 


form, as far as 
we know, was that 
of roughly 
wrought metal in 
which the erip- 
plates were leaf 
shaped; later 
comes the contin- 
uous and more 
rectangular plate, 
of cast metal. 

Che principle of 
the latch is too 


The surface lock often was 
covered with a wood box 


F 
its working parts, which, while direct, are not 


simple and well known to require description « 


close working. The more ornamental side of the 

latch is naturally, from its workings, used on the 
ile ot the door Opposite to the hinges. This consists of the 
1andle and thumb-piece. The latch on the opposite side, with its 
simple working parts, is hardly less interesting. But here we 
nust be honest; we hate to acknowledge it, but the latch has one 
vrave defect. We went into an old house with a friend a short 
ime ago to pick up some information, and the friend, glancing 
around, asked the old lady what she had done with the latches. 
‘Well,” she answered, “yer know we had to take them all off 
they tore our clothes so!" And when one comes to think of it, 
so; look at the projection of the latch bevond the door and 
the hook of a handle that lifts 
it. Then, too, the wicked lit- 


| 


tle latch-catch which is at- 


fixed to the door-post is a fur- 
ther, though lesser, agent of 
destruction; even in cheap 
modern latches there is some 
danger from the above men- 





tioned parts. These deficien- 


An inside latch lifted by an iron 
annoy the female side of the lever 
establishment. A farmer who 


cies are such as would mostly 


had a fine old latch on his front door volunteered the informa- 
tion that he was going to take it off because he could not “slam 
the door and hev it stay shet.” The latch was not calculated to 
provide for such undue haste. 

On the whole, it does not seem advisable to 
employ the early form of latch on much-used 
interior doors without some modification. With 
the better examples the lift was a straight bit 
of iron projecting but slightly beyond the door. 
In this the curved lift had generally been elim- 
inated. This was a rather insufficient grip, but 
on the other hand its aggressiveness was not 
serious, and the button attached to the latch 
served the purpose, where it existed. If vou 
do not have these get brass ones put in by the general tinker ; it’s 
but the matter of milling and heading. If you should wish to 
retain the curve of the lift, it should be continued until nearly 
striking the door, or better, in a 
somewhat special form. What- 
ever you do, leave no square 
edges—round them off. 

Later developments of the 
latch substituted the knob for 
the lift. In one form the knob 
was part of the latch, being cen- 
tered with the pivot on which it 
turned \nother form intro- A good pattern surface hinge 

(Continued on page 54) for heavy doors 
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THE PLACE 


A FEW SECRETS ABOUT THEIR CONSTRUCTION—MATERIALS THAT WILL BE 


ARDEN steps, 
may be good, bad or indifferent. 


stance depend en- 
tirely on the origi- 
nating personality 
back of them. In 
this, as in every 
other respect, the in- 
dividual tone of the 
creator is bound to 
find indelible con- 
crete expression in 
the form of the thing 
created. 

First and fore- 
most among the re- 
quirements for suc- 
cessful garden 
steps, they should 
be practical, conven- 
ient and in thorough 
keeping with their 
setting. It would be 
manifestly absurd to 
make merely 
for  appearance’s 
sake without due re- 
gard for the par- 
ticular needs of the 
place in which they 
are set and it would 
be equally absurd to 
build them incon- 
gruous with the sur- 
rounding features. 
However, notwith- 
standing the patent 
absurdity of it all, it 
is not an uncommon 
thing to find glar- 
ingly  ill-assorted 
combinations that 
fairly cry aloud in 


steps 


protest—steps rude 
and rustic where 
obviously they 
should be formal 
and stately, or 
again, on the other 
hand, graceful 
flights and delicately 
wrought balustrades 


in the midst of untamed, unpruned thickets and shrubbery. 


So then, the first th 


other words, the kind of steps most suitable for the particular 
place we have in mind. 
ground and the manner of gardening to be employed before we 


Garden Steps 


A FLIGHT OF STAIRS CAN OCCUPY IN YOUR ,;GARDEN 


BY COSTEN FI1ITZ-GIBBON 


Photographs by Thomas Marr, Mary H. Northend and the Author 


like everything else of human contrivance, 
Their fashion and sub- or concrete. 


+ ees a 


c ww, 


Ro a re re Parca oe te 
Taking our cue from the garden makers of the old wo 


= 


rld, we are now appreciating that a 
garden of different levels has the greatest possibilities 


ing to be settled is the question of fitness, in 


treads may be even broader. 
We must study well the character of the 


(33) : 





THE PROPER SLOPE 
MOST SUITABLE 


essay to embody our fancies in a medium of wood, brick, stone 
The evident purpose of steps, whether indoors or 


out, is to afford 
short and easy ac- 
cess between two 
different 
Some garden steps, 
while satisfactory 
enough from the 
architect’s or the 
garden - engineer’s 
point of view, are 
anything but a com- 
fort or pleasure to 
those that have ha- 
bitually to use them. 

The chief trouble 
is generally with the 
pitch, an important 
consideration too 


levels. 


often neglected. One 
mistake frequently 
committed is to 
make the pitch so 
precipitous that any- 
one ascending them 
feels, on reaching 
the top, that he 
has performed a 
gymnastic feat dif- 
ficult of achieve- 
ment. As a matter 
of fact, garden steps 
ought to be the easi- 
est things in the 
world. They ought 
to be constructed 
with so gradual an 
incline that, ‘how- 
ever short-winded, 
one may go up them 
without experiencing 
any inconvenience. 
There are definite 
proportions between 
the height of risers 
and the breadth of 
treads which, if 
carefully observed, 
will ensure satisfac- 
tion in most cases. 
Ordinarily it is ad- 


visable to make steps so that the product of height of the risers 
and the breadth of the treads shall be about 75. Outdoors the 
That is, if the risers are six inches 
high the treads should be twelve and a half inches wide: or 
again, if the risers are five inches high the treads should be fif- 
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A very successful treatment is achieved by laying circular steps of bricks ; 
rock plants may grow in the crevices 





For the informal garden, rocks laid as steps of approximate symmetry 
are much more suitable than a sloping path 


teen inches wide, four inch risers, eighteen and three-quarter 
inch tread and so on through whatever variations may be ex- 
pedient. For genuine comfort and satisfaction, however, risers 
of four and a half to six inches may be commended, the treads 
being of proportional width. A slight modification of this scale 
gives a very comfortable step six inches high by thirteen and a 
half broad. Here the extra inch in breadth of tread is gained 
by using a nosing of one inch projecting over the step immedi- 
ately below. Width of tread may be increased beyond the fore 
going proportions when the grade will admit of it. Additional 
ease of ascent is secured by ramping the steps, that is to say, giv- 
ing the surface of the treads a slight incline downwards toward 
the bottom of the slope. This inclination is not sufficient to be 
readily noticeable to the eye but it appreciably adds to the com- 
fort of anyone going up or down. Ramping can be practiced 
only with steps of wide tread. Excellent examples of ramped 
steps are to be seen in the flights descending into the main wait- 
ing-room of the new Pennsylvania Station in New York and also 
in the broad stairs leading from the street up to the Library of 
Columbia University in the same city. Ramping is an old Italian 
device that has only in recent vears been adopted by American 
architects but one that so commends itself that we may be sure 
it will be more and more widely made use of. 

\nother useful means of lessening the pitch of garden steps is 
to carry them up off the line of the direct slope. By so doing in 
the case of an abrupt grade or a high terrace wall it is possible 

keep the steps from projecting unduly beyond the lines of ad- 
jacent objects. The flight shown in one of the accompanying 

its, though attractive from a pictorial point of view, is much too 
steep and could never be otherwise than uncomfortable. 

lhe reference to terraces brings us to another point of our sub- 
ject—the use of walled terraces in preference to grass banks and 
the consequent necessity for substantially constructed stairs be 
tween levels. In this connection it may be noted that such an ar 
rangement gives far greater scope for architectural treatment 
than a series of steep grass banks. Taking our cue from the gar- 
den makers of the Old World, we are now fortunately getting 
away from the narrow and mistaken notion that we must have a 
flat or only gently sloping surface whereon to lay out a really 
worthy garden. We are beginning to realize what marvels the 
old gardeners wrought on steep hillsides. Better still we are be- 
ginning to do likewise and turn to the best account steep places 
that not many years ago we eschewed as unfit for horticultural 
purposes. The delights of swiftly running water in the garden 
are not to be had without some fall to the ground, while the full 
resources of water treatment with its thousand forms of cascades 
and gushes as exemplified in the Italian villas of the Renaissance 
demand a steep declivity down which to pour with sufficient force 
to pri luce their best effect. 

Gardening on such grades makes terracing an imperative neces 
sity and moreover implies a more formal architectural treatment 
than would be necessary on a gentler slope. Another powerful 
argument in favor of walled terraces as against grass banks, 
even where the fall is but slight, is the inevitable difficulty of 
keeping the latter in good condition. Grass does not grow to the 
best advantage at an angle of forty-five degrees. The ravages 
of weather and the wear and tear of gardeners’ heels and lawn- 
mower wheels have frequently to be repaired; otherwise the sur- 
face of the banking soon disintegrates and takes on a moth-eaten 
appearance. Besides, with a retaining wall, one gets more space 
above and below for planting and, where the wall has a moderate 
batter or inclination toward the top of the terrace, there is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for rock plants. 

Now all this talk anent terraces may seem an utterly irrelevant 
digression. It is not irrelevant, however; it is only an adrnission 
of the terrace’s strong claims to our attention, claims that are 
winning wider and wider favor all the time. If we have terraces 
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we must of necessity have steps, and if our gardens are to be 
sources of complete pleasure and satisfaction to us, the placing 
and structure of our garden steps cannot be neglected. 

As to the placing of our garden steps, no absolute rules, of 
course, can be laid down. Good taste and the exigencies of the 
individual case must determine their position. Only a few gen- 
eral suggestions that may prove helpful can be offered. To begin 
with, there is plenty of room outdoors, so be generous in the space 
you allot to them. Nothing will give a meaner appearance to your 
garden or terrace than a cramped stair, while a flight of ample 
proportions, even in a small place, will impart an agreeable air 
of breadth. 

A flight spreading from the top to the bottom, each step exterid- 
ing farther to the sides than the one above it, is generally a de 
sirable arrangement. The steps themselves may be either rec- 
tangular, so that the outline of the stair-mass is pyramidal, or 
circular or octagonal so that the general outline is conical The 
spreading flight of circular steps in the picture, taken from an 
English garden, has caught a delightful spirit of unity with its 
environment. Irom the chinks between the bricks set on end, of 
which the stair is made, sprout modest little plants that soften 
the edges of its lines and with their delicate mantle of green 
seem: to claim it as a natural growth from the soil. The pitch is 
a trifle steep, perhaps, but this defect is no doubt due to the di- 
mensions of the bricks that form the risers. Stone is subject to 
no such limitations but offers no sheltering crevices for tiny plants 
unless carefully selected field stones or cobbles are used. 

The placing of these stairs at the ends or at the middle of 
walled terraces will be governed by considerations of convenience 
or architectural design. If the garden 1s one where formality 
rules and where architectural features play an important part, the 
arrangement of the step flights must be with due regard for the 
symmetry of the whole plan. If the note of formality is not 
dominant, the steps may be set pretty much where fancy dictates 
and still present a pleasing aspect. Be the design of the garden 
simple or stately, well-planned stairways are always beautiful. 
In a garden laid out on the side of a slope, whether it be long and 
gentle or of steeper grade, nothing will convey a livelier sense of 
nobility of design than a vista of successive flights of steps al- 
ways ascending to higher ground. 

If the steps are not spread but built straight down they should 
assuredly be flanked by appropriate balustrades In certain places, 
indeed, straight steps, balustraded, are doubtless more suitable 
than spreading steps, but the flight should have a width fully 
sufficient to ensure its dignity. A substantial balustrade may be 
used with the steps whether the retaining wall of the terrace has 
a balustrade or not. Not only do balustrades make a worthy 
flanking for a garden stair but they afford a splendid backing for 
such clean-climbing plants as bittersweet and at the same time 
offer an attractive perching place for peacocks—birds that should 
be in every formal garden of any size. 

in one of the illustrations appears a rather novel arrangement 
of garden stairs at the angle of the terrace retaining wall. The 
whole plan of the garden in which this device occurs is mani 
festly informal and unpretentious, and this scheme for descending 
to the lower ground is thoroughly in keeping with the character 
of the setting. Steps leading down to pools in water gardens are 
always especially alluring and are worthy of the utmost thought 
and pains to make them measure up to our fondest conceits 

Having said thus much about steps more or less formal, it re- 
mains that we should speak a little of steps entirely informal. 
Without a terrace retaining wall it is always more difficult to 
treat garden steps satisfactorily than when we have a line of ma- 
sonry of which we may make them a part. When there is no ter- 
race wall and the whole scheme of the garden is essentially sim- 
ple, the more unpretentious the steps the better. As to material, 

(Continued on page 60) 





These steps at an angle of the garden will make possible a garden effect 
that is unrivaled. ‘The balusters afford a support for vines 
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Although these steps are an attractive feature in this garden, their ascent 
is so steep that they will always be uncomfortable to climb 
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A Barn That Served as a Summer Home 


HOW A MOTHER SUCCEEDED IN GIVING HER CHILDREN A TASTE OF COUNTRY LIVING—THE 
BARN THAT SUFFICED TILL THEIR HOUSE WAS BUILT—THE WAY THEY PLANNED THEIR PLACE 
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the litth ty where we lived Phe oy and a mother with two other small lads far in the rear. 
I nen the autos tooted and \fter one of these excursions we decided that in April we 
‘ treet thie iKe! and milkmen clange | thei would build a barn, 
d was astir wit ildren. We and would move 
| five. robust little fellow ratet there for the sum- 
ictivitv. Our home was a half of . = mer. The barn was 
it th a fair sized yard, and two large trees. “ started and in the 
Cy haded a sar pile, al the other would have shaded any : : balmy spring after- 
ne who sat under 5 re was a procession of big bla ant noons we put in our 
, ' t ' ind down biting whoever ca neat early vegetables, and 
llowever, w ed outdoor [| spent my time racing from the Faepserra towards dusk went 
ite to the back fence ling one boy out of the street, another ' reluctantly home. 
e peak of the woodshed roof and disentangling the third on. . The birds were com- 
le in the tence \ccidents were common; I bought a ing and we never had 
enjoyed them so 
much. 
The first of May 
we moved our house- 
> hold. I remember 
h quarreling and it was very hard to interfere that night we ate ona 
| gave up in despair over evet larg e trunk; a nd 
‘ising healthy, wholesome boys in the city everything was in 














peroxide in large quantity What distressed me most was the 
nec itv of curbing i their noise and adventures. and my in ; r 


ibility to provid wholesome tun in return 





playe d together, the small, gvathering 
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One d ve went out to see some property on the edge of terrible confusion 


t Vii It Vial ma h tl c two ] ( k rom the treet Cars and about uS, but we were 
the road leading to it was hardly a path. The country rolled so happy. , Wo on 
know how it feels to 
wate! ill the thine missed before tay Qa love the very soil it- 


lated to leave l¢ spot, and from that minute | knew I had nie. — z= self. and to say over 


iwa tive mor 1) Vest, there were hill valleys. trees 
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peareeanen or af tha counter [he garden was two seasons old before the and over it is all your 
We bought the property which comprised about two acres of house was completed own? 

excellent pasture land \ll the winter we planned our home and ? Our barn was very 
+ PEND A smstt te aeoused te Ga that we ened mae walt for ozy and has made us a comfortable home for two summers. 
rhe ne to e when we micht live there Chere is a living-room with two windows at the north, two bed- 

al he south, each with two windows, and a kitchen, well 
lighted and provided with plenty of cupboard room. The front 
porch at the east is screened and opens into the living-room with 
a large barn door, on rollers, which is open except during severe 


could rooms on t 















be seen winding 
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storms or chilly weather. This porch is our dining- 
room, and oh, how good the things from the garden 
taste, out in the open, screened from all in- 
sects. My husband and I have slept out 
there every night; of course when it pours 
we move the bed indoors, but out it comes 
as soon as the downpour lessens. 

Then we have a screened porch at the 
back for the ice box and laun- 
dry utensils. Above the tiving- 
room is the hay loft, every inch 
of which is used in storing our 
surplus furniture. 

Our floors are pine, stained 
dark green and oiled, the walls 
are whitewashed and all the 
ledges made in building the 
barn are used in holding candle- 
Living on the ground gave an excellent opportunity to oversee the building work and made us appreciate sticks and various bric-a-brac. 

the house still more for our early acquaintance with it The south side of the porch is 
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A vine-covered, insect-proof porch was dinin 
porch at night 


shaded with wild cucumbers and morning-glory vines, the east 
with stray Virginia creepers, and banked with red hollyhocks, red 
dahlias and geraniums. 

Many a day the house resounds with the fun of a picnic party. 
They used to say, “you will be so lonely,” and now they say, 
“how you must love it!” 

Everything was so new for the boys. They were told they 
could not go away from our premises, nor do they wish to go. 
They found ground-hog holes and saw the real fellow, so ferocious 
to look at, but really so harmless. They scared each other about 
him and enjoyed the thrills. Every morning a meadow lark 
perched himself on the tip top of the telephone pole and the chil- 
dren grew to listen for his song. They learned all about the vari- 
ous birds and knew their calls. Little David called, “O mudder, 
what’s this bird?” when his tiny brother answered with 
much disgust, “That’s no bird, David, that’s a sparrow.” 

They had their little gardens because we were gar 
dening. Of course they grew weeds as well as flowers, 
but they learned their names; they studied the bees, or 
“stinging bugs,” as they called them; they found their 
baskets where they carried the pollen for their babies’ 
bread. They learned the various bugs and worms and 
what plants some of them harmed; and soon they 
learned the remedies for the pests. 

Meanwhile we surrounded ourselves with magazines, 
landscape books and various catalogues. Each new idea 
that appeared to us we cut out or wrote down, and then 
with pencil and paper, we started our plans for our own 
house and garden. 

My husband was familiar with the varieties of fruits 
and vegetables, for as a boy he had lived on a fruit farm. 
He bought from reliable firms and received the best. He 
set out all his fruits himself early in May, using much 
care with every plant, giving the roots plenty of room, 
compost and water. Every little bud that came into leaf was 
heralded throughout the house. Everything grew finely in his 
garden. He used the dry farming method, for we lacked water, 
so he planted in long rows, running north and south, that he 
might keep the soil constantly cultivated, and he used that good 
servant, the wheel-hoe. Later in May he planted the other vege- 
tables and I set out roses, mostly perpetual hybrids. I sowed 
many seeds, but few came up; the ground was cold and after 
heavy rains it baked, so I had a very patchy garden until I 
learned how to keep the soil loose with the rake. 

We never used a light except when there were guests. 


We 


went to bed at dusk, too tired and sleepy to stay awake after a 


g-room in the daytime, and sleeping- 
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The temporary barn home served for two summers and now that the house is 


The relaxation is 
complete, and one is asleep as he touches the pillow, to 
wake only when the birds command him to do so. 


day of endless digging and weeding. 


lhe same 
old story: my children anxious to be anywhere but in 
their own yard, to quarrel with each other, and to desire 
other children’s company. 


Fall came, and we went down to the town. 


‘hey begged to go back to 
the farm, and again we sat with our magazines around 
us planning our permanent gardens and completing the 
plans for our house. We planned it for sunlight and 
aie air, we built spacious windows for our views, and we 
set apart for the boys, downstairs, a room with sand 
table and blackboard. 

We planned trees for beauty, shade and .protection 
from the winter’s winds. We put the cedars, pines, 
spruces and birch in one attractive group to shield us 
from the northeast winds, and the elms we used for 
shade. 






Our shrubs we planned for various seasons, not 
singly but in groups of ten or twelve of one variety. 
Our hedge caused us much concern, but we finally de- 
cided on the white rugosa rose, which grows thriftily, 
compactly, and bears much bloom of delicate fragrance. In the 
fall its seed berries are large and brilliant. 

My husband dug his trees from a nearby nursery, saving much 
expense, and he was assured of their growth. 

Then in April we came up in the mist and rain to set our pe- 
rennial phlox and iris. of their 
straw to greet us, and the air was pure and good to breathe. 

In May we came to stay. 


Our pansies were peeping out 


The boys were hilarious, and all 
the first evening when we might be settling, we poked around 
looking for things that were coming up. 

The next week we planted many more roses, most of them 
against the asparagus. All the perennials that I had raised in 
the coldframe I now transplanted to their various corners speci- 
fied in my chart. All my gardens were bordered with low flow- 


<< 


built its location permits it being turned to its proper uses 


ers, and the tallest were planted in the middle. I tried to plant as 
[ would arrange a bouquet. Much space was given to various 
shades of pink together with much white and a little yellow. 
A startling garden was composed of huge clumps of Oriental 
poppies, shasta daisies, cornflowers, larkspur and gaillardias. I 
planted my gladioli-among my iris, making use of the iris foliage 
late in the season. From three packages each of Canterbury bells 
and foxgloves I have hundreds of stocky plants. 

This second year our vegetable garden was a grand success. 
We had peas and beans by the bushel, early and late, and all other 
vegetables in quantity. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Mante vent home disa inte But instead of going out t 
the potato field he fussed around for over an hour with the culti 
vator and finally arranged it to his satisfaction. All the teeth were 
taken off except the two e on ind on these the steels for hill 
ing were put on wrong end too, so that thev would plow earth 


away trom the row rning they got one 


f the Squire's 


hors¢ 5 and with Prin e bv hi side pt ceeded to the field he 


The Naturalizing of a City Man 
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the furrows and the cultivator, after several 
ustments, was so regulated that it plowed the earth away from 


both sides of the row, leaving just a narrow strip containing the 
potatoes. By ten o'clock they had been over quite a part of the 
field and the result was that in the two hours remaining they dug 
out over six rows. Allowing for the time spent in going over 


with the cultivator 
them out in just half the time 
five cents a bushel instead of ten. 


them first Mantell figured that they had got 
it had taken them the day before, 
Moreover, they found 
that the work was not nearly so tiresome. 

Mantell was naturally much pleased with the result of this ex- 
periment. Wherever he could lower the cost of production, make 
a saving, or increase his receipt in a way that showed he was 
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making a definite percentage of gain, he felt that he was going 
a step farther in the right direction. One of the things that 
Mantell most forcibly about his neighbors was that they 
never figured in percentages, as he had been used to doing in his 

One could find a farmer who knew if he had re- 
eived more or less on a crop than he had the year previous, but 
who could say if he had made a bigger percentage on his 
fertilizer and time. 


{ruck 


old business 


investment of land, seed, 


[he cleanup in the garden also took many odd hours. One of 

I > - 
\Mantell’s hobbies was to let nothing go to waste and everything 
that could be kept or utilized was religiously saved. They had 
spent several rainy days repairing the house cellar, whitewashing 


in bins. The house itself stood on a slight eleva- 


t fortunately for its inmates, and the cellar was always per- 
fectly dry. The cellar was a very small one, however, and even 

vy utilizing every inch of room, they found that space for a num- 
} 


So most of the cabbage and 
arsnips as well as thirty bushels of potatoes were stored outside, 


ver of things would be lacking. 
the latter in a pit specially made and gradually covered as freez- 
ing weather came on, according to the directions Mantell found 
in his favorite volume on potato culture. Carrots and beets, a 
roodly supply of each, and what oyster plants they had left over, 
stored in clean sand, On top of the bins constructed for the 
most of which had been fit only for cider— 
x 6 planks, and on top of these again barrels of 


oes and apples 
plac ed 2 


nions. The onion crop had been very good, and as they sold 


rapidly at a good figure, they were largely disposed of before 
real freezing weather set in. It had been decided, however, to 


old over ten barrels as an experiment, and these had been put 
down in the cellar. It 
strong even for onions, led to an investigation which 
it the dampness they contracted, coupled with the 
warmer temperature of the cellar, had started new growth. They 
had to be taken out at once, spread on the woodshed floor and 
dried. Over two barrels were completely ruined and nearly four 


more were badly injured, so that they had to be sold at a reduced 


was several weeks later before a rather 
s | 
smell, 


showed th: 


price. Four barrels of good, sound, dry ones in ventilated barrels, 
were put back into the cellar, where they kept perfectly until the 


following spring and sold for over fifty per cent. more than they 
would have brought in November. 

Every barrel and bushel of stuff they put in the cellar had to be 
carried down a difficult pair of stone steps—worn hollow by the 
countless feet and tons of produce which had passed over them— 
and through a crooked dark passage to the “inner” cellar. This 
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annoyed Mantell greatly. It took them almost as long to put in 
a load as it did to go out to the field and gather it. 
didn’t seem any way around it. 

Another interesting and unprofitable job was the harvesting of 
corn. 


But there 


It was cut by hand, for no one owned a corn harvester for 
miles around, and put up in “shocks” to cure. The fields of pale 
yellow shocks, all in rows and the dark yellow pumpkins scattered 
here and there among them, made a sight that would please the 
most unenthusiastic beholder. It was such a bad season that 
much of their best corn was put into the barn and husked there, 
but they enjoyed a few bright sunny afternoons husking in the 
fields. It struck Mantell as being the most social and enjoyable 
operation, the most like the farming that he had always pictured 
in his imagination, of anything they had done; and that very 
evening he picked up his weekly rural paper to see a photograph 
of a new machine, simple and not very expensive, into which the 
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evening, too, to note that his corn did run a little better than the 
Squire's, after all—and that shallow cultivation through rainless 
weeks was what had done it. 

The weather later in the fall was ideal—clear, bracing mornings 
that set the blood tingling just comfortably and made one feel 
capable of accomplishing any task. And beside the bracing spirit 
of it, there was further a suggestion of melancholy and a still 
more indefinable feeling of getting ready for the long siege of 
winter, of storing up supplies as a squirrel hoards nuts, of making 
all fast and safe as one might do in a cave on a desert island. 

Early in the autumn, too, there had been a pleasant surprise— 
an echo from the city which was doubly welcome because it 
showed that even there, in spots, generosity still existed. The ex- 
press office had called up one day to inform Mr. Mantell that his 
canoe had arrived—which was the first that he knew of it. Specu- 
lation was rife as to who could have sent it, and only after writing 
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No one for miles around owned a corn harvester, so Mantell and his helpers had to do the work by hand, cutting and stacking the stalks to 


cure. 


corn was fed, stalks and all. It picked the ears from the stalks 
and crushed the stalks up into edible form, even actually husking 
the ears, at one operation! Two men and a small gasoline engine, 
with these few pieces of wood, castings and bolts, could in a da\ 
husk more corn than Mantell and his whole company could in a 
week of sunny weather. 

The Squire’s corn was husked by hand, but in a more primi- 
tive way—the whole neighborhood turned out to help him do it 
at a “husking bee.” Of course the Mantells attended. They en- 
joyed it immensely—enjoyed themselves and enjoyed watching 
the Squire's lifelong neighbors enjoy themselves in one great, 
old-fashioned, unrestrained good time. A lot of work was done, 
too—several hundred bushels of corn husked, before refresh- 
ments were served and the floor was cleared for a noisy, old-time 
square dance that made the big building shake. Mantell could not 
help contrasting it with the polished floors and polished manners 
of the old city life. It gave Mantell a very pleasant feeling all the 


It was interesting work and the rows of pale yellow shocks with the darker colored pumpkins scattered about made an attractive sight 


to the makers were they sure that it came from a young fellow to 
whom Mantell had been of assistance in a business way. Of 
course they were delighted with it, and many a trip was enjoyed 
before cold weather. There is no better ticket to the orchestra 
seats in Nature’s theater than a canoe. Without noise, with little 
physical effort, at a pace as slow or as swift as you like, you glide 
into the very heart of things—behind the scenes as it were. 

The canoe, however, was a family affair, so Robert and Helen 
decided that they must have a boat of their own, As they had no 
money to buy such a thing they resolved to make one. Many an 
afternoon they hastened home from school to get in an hour’s or 
even half an hour’s work on their cherished project—Saturdays, 
and even some stolen Sunday hours, it must be confessed, nelped 
things along, little by little, until well before spring the task was 
completed. It was a funny looking craft, very simple in construc- 
tion, with flat bottom and sides that did not curve quite symme- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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This house shows the successful use of combining several materials in the construction with the satisfactory result of pleasing variety of surface. A 
great deal of the design is suggestive of England 


DEN ( | M. HOKANSON, »-ANSDOWNE, PA 


The porch is really an integral part of the house and is patterned on the idea of the Italian loggia. It allows the porch to be built beneath the 
upper stories of the house without giving the effect of insecurity so often seen 
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The hall serves the double purpose of an entrance and reception-room A feature of the dining-room is the paneled mantel with its flanking 
and is informally treated with the beamed ceiling and plaster walls closets at either side designed with perfect balance 
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In the living-room the hreplace is built into an ingle- Many details that add to completeness are included, 
nook with seats at either side such as servant's bath, storage and sewing-rooms 





The house is as completely finished in the rear as it is in the front and opens out upon a box-inclosed terrace that is a distinctly pleasing feature 
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\ den, library or living-room 


propriately cle rated with this paper 

\ French Chinese Chippendale pap: 
he design in verv beautiful soft colors of 
rose, tan and orange outlined in gold on 
a background of black, shows the figure 
of Chinamen at various occupation ()ne 
sits in a fantastically designed crotch of a 


individual problems of interior 
lease enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 
please €a i 


smoking \bove him 
i heron 1s a decorative swing. 
‘Two small boys are see-sawing on a tan- 


his opium pipe 


perched in 


tastic pole swung over the branch of a 
tree \ Chinaman standing on rocks by 
the edge of a brook is tossing a fish into 
net held by a man ina balcony. All this 
design and much more is cleverly woven 
o this Chinese Chippendale paper of 
inusually lovely color. 
\ frieze of such a pattel mav be ef 
fectively used with the rest of the wall 
vering of a harmonizing shade of grass 
lot] 1 | woodwork mav be finished in 
enamel with a little warm brown 
iint put into the crevices of the trim, and 
nen 1 ed oft Piving an eect ' f old 
which 1s most harmonious and ap- 
priate vith the papel of Chinese de- 
ai While the paper at D4. 0 a roll and 
ra oth at $4.50 a roll are fairly ex 
ensive, the other furnishings of the room 
av be more moderate in price and. still 
arry out the color scheme and the idea of 
ne roon 
In the illustration a black Japanese 
hintz with gold design is shown. This 
but so cents a yard and may be used 





A small knocker that is artistically simple 
as well as practical 
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lecoration and furnishing. When an immediate reply is desired, 


in narrow strips for the side curtains in 
this black and orange room, thus carry- 
ing the black of the border in straight 
lines down into the room 

Chinese Chippendale furniture finished 
in black instead of the mahogany tint 
which is ordinarily used, and some pieces 
of teakwood, a chair and a stand of sim- 


ple, straight lines with little carving, will 
appropriately furnish the room. 
\ persistent hunt among the stores 


which carry rugs will result in the finding 
of a few excellent rugs of harmonizing 
color and design. A very few rugs may be 
had with black medallions in the center and 
tones of brown, orange and rose in the 
border. Such rugs are not usual and a 
good deal of time may have to be spent 
in the search for them 

\n effective lamp may be made of a 
piece of black pottery, which will also re- 
quire some search, with a shade of soft 
silk shirred and lined with rose 
color; or a handsome brocade of Chinese 
design will make an appropriate shade 
for the lamp or electrolier to be used in 
the room. If brocade is used for the lamp 
shade, some of the sofa pillows may be 
made of the same material and one or two 
pillows may be covered with burnt orange 
velvet or velour, both of which are to be 
had at $2.50 a yard. 

The coronation papers come in so many 
heautiful designs and colorings that it is 
difficult to the handsomest. An 
attractive design shows birds of paradise, 
old blue in color, amongst peonies of old 
A room in old blue and black may 
be very effectively carried out with the 
use of this paper. 

The illustration showing the birds on a 
branch is called “The Birds of Plumage” 
design and costs but $2.50 a roll. A green 
parrot with touches of rose and blue in 
his plumage, and two other birds with 
their plumage in full color—violet, rose 
and green predominating—have alighted 
on the branches of a peach tree in full 
bloom. The rich color of the blossoms, 
a soft rose, may be chosen for the color 
scheme of the room. A velour in just the 
color of the peach blossoms is to be had 
at $2.50 a yard and the other furnishings 
of the room may be considered to go with 


orange 


cho se 


rose. 
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this color scheme. Special furniture may 
be enameled in a soft tone of tan, the color 
of the branches in the paper, and some 
part of the design of the paper painted 
upon it. In this day when painted and 
enameled furniture is so much in vogue 
this will be a particularly happy choice. 
Rugs to use in this room will not be diffi- 
cult to find, for a rose color is most preva- 
lent in many weaves of inexpensive Orien- 
tal rugs. Pottery for the base of a lamp 
and vases is also much easier to find in 
rose tones than the black pottery just sug- 
gested for the Chinese Chippendale room. 


Attractive Radiator Covers 


N' ) more unsightly object thrusts itself 

into our homes than the radiators 
with which every room must be provided. 
Coils of pipes, low radiators trying to 
make themselves inconspicuous, or the reg- 
ulation height with varying number of 
coils—one of these three must thrust its 
undecorative proportions and glaring tones 
into every room. Several strictly commer- 
cial arrangements have been made; a man- 
tel of tiles with apertures through which 
to let the heat, and devices in enamel all 
of which aim to improve upon the appear- 
ance of the radiator, are to be had. 

In the home of a friend the other day 
| saw an original and clever arrangement, 
which also admitted of good decorative 
effects. A framework, rather Gothic in 
the character of its carving, had been 
made to fit exactly over the radiator. This 
framework may best be described as 
being rather like a portable mantel. In- 
side of it are arranged three small curtain 
rods, a long one across the front and two 
short ones at the two sides. On these rods 


were hung little curtains of thin silk, at- 
tached to small rings to admit of being 
This piece 


easily drawn aside or together. 








L 


looks well 


The Chinese Chippendale paper 
when used as a frieze 








A movable framework hung with curtains to 
fit over the radiator 


of furniture (for such it might be called) 
was on castors, admitting on a very cold 
day of its being detached entirely from the 
radiator and set aside. Ordinarily it might 
be in its place with the curtains drawn to- 
gether, or if a little extra heat was needed 
the curtains could be pushed into the cor- 
ners. In this way three degrees of heating 
could be accomplished. 

So much for the utilitarian side of the 
device. The decorative effects can be 
many in such a piece of furniture, for the 
framework of wood could be stained or 
painted any color and the curtains used 
could be of the same material as the other 
light draperies in the room, or something 
to harmonize with them. 

This useful device can also be made up 
in willow at a cost of about $8.00 or $9.00 
for a radiator measuring approximately 
30” x 360” x 15”. These can also be stained 
any color and for the summer house will 
be particularly welcome, for in summer 
the unsightly radiator has no excuse for 
existing, since then it is not even useful. 

Where the radiator is a low one and 
directly under the windows, this willow 
cover will make a very pretty window- 
seat. The higher radiators with the wil- 
low covers will give the effect of a little 
mantel arrangement. In the dining-room 
this additional piece of furniture can 
serve as a side table. 

The tops of the willow radiator covers 
can be of board or of willow. In either 
case they would better be lined with zinc, 
to protect them from the heat when the 
radiator is once more in use. The heat 
will dry out the willow somewhat and care 
must be taken not to break the willow 
reeds when they have become brittle from 
contact with the heat. 

The simplicity of these radiator covers 
is a strong point in their favor, for it 
admits various modifications of form to 
meet different conditions and special re- 
quirements which may arise. 


Destroying June Bugs 
UITE by accident last summer we 
discovered a way of trapping a 
number at least of the annoying beetles 
known as June bugs, the larva of which 
cause so much trouble in gardens, 

A lighted lantern with wick turned low 
was left hanging from the eaves of the 
porch (at night) directly over a five-gal- 
lon stone jar. In the morning a mass of 
June bugs several inches deep was found 
in the bottom of the jar, having been 
stunned by flying against the light, falling 
directly into the broad opening of the jar. 
While the bug season lasted our large 
flock of chickens feasted on bugs which 
were caught in this manner every night. 


Cleaning Zinc Easily 

INC is one of the most difficult metals 

to keep bright and stainless. It may 

be cleaned with sulphuric acid, but the 
greatest care must be observed in using 
this strong chemical. Have the zinc well 
washed with soap and water, that no trace 
of grease may remain on it; then wipe it 
very dry. Make two mops by fastening 
pieces of cloth on two sticks; have ready 
two pails of clean, cold water and a clean- 
ing cloth. Put into a stoneware bowl one 
quart of cold water, and very gradually 
add three ounces of sulphuric acid, being 
very careful not to allow the acid to touch 
your hands. Dip one of the mops in the 


acid water and swab the zinc; in a few 
seconds it will begin to look bright and 
clean. When this occurs wash with the 
second mop and clean water; follow this 
with a good washing with a cloth and 
water to which household ammonia has 


been added in the proportion of a table- 
spoonful of ammonia to a quart of water. 
Rub the cleansed surface with dry whit- 
ing. Be sure to add the acid to the water 


and not the water to the acid. 





This striking bird design is richly colored and 
is not expensive 
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Special care ust be used in Setting 
plant it thi { ‘ f the With a 
little care suces mav be made practically 
certain even during the driest spel l‘irst 
of all have the il so thoroughly and 
deep! work that the plant can be set 
in as deep as they will g Prepare the 
holes for the pl int 1 few dozen at a time 
and put a q@ill of water in the bottom oft 
eac! lake out thy plant ind cut back 
the largest leave about one-half and keep 
the roots immersed in thin mud, or cov 
ered with wet 1 during the operation 
of transplanting in order that they may 
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Put them in a firmiv a 1 ble taking 
care that the roots are not wded up 


into a compact ma and atte setting out 


a row go back over it and still further firm 
the plants into the il by bearing down 
on both sides of the stem with the balls of 
the feet If these imple precautions ar¢ 
used they should “take hold” at one 
even during a drouth. This is a great ad 
vantag« for it 1s very important to get 
growth started a on as possible, be 
cause delay and an early autumn may 
mean the loss of the entire crop from lack 


of time to mature fully Cultivation 
should be given at once to form the soil 
mulch the thus conserving 


what moisture there may be in the ground 


on surtace 


Getting the Best Strawberries 
Many a home gardener gets along with 
out because he does not feel 
able to spare the amount of space they re 
quire lnder the ordinary system of 
“hill” or “row” culture the ground is oc 


strawberries 


glad to answer subscribers’ queries 


upied for three years in order to get two 
rops, and the strawberry crop at best is 
very short lhe method of using “pot- 
layered” plants not only overcomes this, 


enabling one to get a crop of berries every 


eason, but produces the finest and most 
evenly ripened berries that can be had. 
[his system of growing strawberries is on 
He wince nd . certain th: 
the whole as easy aS and more certain than 
in other 

> > ) 

Buy Potted Plants Now 

Most of the large seedsmen now offer 


pot plants of strawberries, at very reason 
able s, during late June and July. As 
the plants are “layered” in the pots and 
evered from the parent plant as soon as 
well rooted, each one is a strong, compact 
specimen ready to begin immediate growth 
upon being set out, as the roots are not 
disturbed. The plants should be set out 


price 


twelve inches apart, either in single rows 
or in “beds” of three or four rows—twelve 
inches each way—with a space of two feet 
between the single rows or beds. Care 


A double row of brush is an excellent method 
of training peas 
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pertaining to individual problems connected with the 
When a direct personal reply is desired please inclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 


must be taken in setting out any plants 
at this season of the year, to put them very 
firmly into the soil. Give clean cultiva- 
tion, as the whole success of this plan lies 
in getting the plants to make a strong, 
rapid growth from the time they are set 
out in July until the soil freezes, so that 
each one will have formed a good sized 
“crown” eight to twelve inches in diame- 
ter before freezing weather. A _ light 
dressing of nitrate, given a week or so 
after setting, will prove very beneficial. 
All runners must be kept cut off as fast 
as formed. 

The method of preparing the bed for 
winter will be described later. A _ full 
crop of the largest berries will be born 
the following spring, new pot-layers are 
made and the old bed usually thrown out, 
though it can be carried over for a second 
or third crop. The most perfect fruit, 
however, will be had the first season. To 
the gardener with limited space the ad- 
vantage of this system must be at once ap- 
parent, as there is ample time to take off 
a crop of early cabbage, lettuce, beets, 
peas, spinach, radish, or turnips before the 
strawberry plants are set out one season, 
and to get a crop of late cabbage, cauli- 
flower, celery, turnips, lettuce, radishes, 
etc., after the plants are through fruiting 
the following spring. In other words, two 
garden crops and one strawberry crop off 
the same ground in two seasons. 

Good Uses for Brush 

If the gardener will lay in a supply of 
brush early in the season he will find sev- 
eral ways of using it to no little advan- 
tage. To begin with, there is nothing bet- 
ter to train sweet pea vines on. They are 
held in place more securely and look bet- 
ter when supported by brush than when 
grown on wire trellises, and the latter 
should be used only when brush is not to 
be obtained. When brush of the size sold 
by the seed stores is used, two should be 
allowed to a foot of planting. 

Another use for brush is on newly 
planted beds in order to prevent the mis- 
chief often wrought by cats and dogs and 
even the neighbor’s hens. When covered 
with brush, the newly spaded ground is 
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adequately protected and the brush may 
-be allowed to remain in place until the 
plants are well started. Indeed, in the 
case of flowers like poppies, which often 
succumb to a strong wind, the brush may 
be allowed to remain during the blooming 
season. It will keep the plants upright at 
all times and when the flowers unfold, will 
be practically hidden from sight by the 
foliage. Gardeners who have had their 
poppies blown or tramped down in the 
past should try this plan. 

Still another way of using brush is 
recommended by a well-known practical 
gardener. The trailing’ nasturtium is 
planted in a circle around a pile of brush 
arranged in tent fashion. The vines grow 
to an apex and quickly hide the brush en- 
tirely from view. When covered with 
blossoms, this richly colored floral tent is 
most attractive. 

An excellent low hedge or screen may 
be made in a short time by planting climb- 
ing nasturtiums rather thickly and train- 
ing the vines on a row of brush. If the 
ground is made very rich a thick mat of 
foliage will be produced, although at the 
expense of blossoms, This is one of the 
best ways to grow a garden screen very 
quickly. 

Modern Irrigation 

One of the most far-reaching and im- 
portant changes in garden matters that re- 
cent years have witnessed is a revolution 
in the method of applying water to soils 
suffering from dry weather. It is nothing 
but a new system of watering, but with so 
many distinct advantages over any of the 
old methods that it seems like an entirely 
mew discovery, and an exceedingly valu- 
able one, at that. 

Without any doubt the lack of sufficient 
moisture during the growing season to 
mature maximum crops causes more po- 
tential crop loss than all the diseases and 
insects we have put together. From your 
own experience you know the effect of a 
soaking gentle rain on your garden after 





Better results as well as increased ease of cultivation will be secured if the 


oe ~ 


Do not make the mistake of leaving your lettuce plants so thick that they crowd each other un- 








duly, for this will retard their development 


a week or so of too dry weather. What 
would you consider it worth to you to be 
able to command just such a rain at will; 
to have it whenever you wanted it and as 
much or as little as you desire, with no 
work in connection with applying it ex- 
cept to turn a small lever occasionally, 
which would not interfere even with your 
hoeing or weeding? But it is just such a 
control of the moisture problem that the 
new overhead watering system places with- 
in your reach. The apparatus is not ex- 
pensive—in fact, its entire cost will be 
more than saved in one dry season. And 
it is adapted to the smallest garden as well 
as to the large fruit orchard or truck farm. 
The only thing necessary is a supply of 
water at a pressure of from twenty to 
fifty pounds, which the majority of home 
gardeners have on tap. The “system” con- 
sists of a number of horizontal pipes, 
placed usually about six feet above the 
ground and so joined to the main or feed 
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lettuce rows are 


thinned out about as shown in this photograph 


line that they can be revolved without 
leaking. ‘The overhead pipes are put up 
about fifty feet apart, and nozzles of a 
special form are put in every four feet 
apart. The water is forced out through 
these in a fine spray, and as the pipe line 
is revolved from one side to the other, 
every inch of the soil is covered. No 
plants are broken or spattered with mud; 
the whole garden, or a few rows only if 
the rows are planted in the same direction 
as the pipe lines, may be watered with no 
time on the operator’s part except to turn 
on the valves at the end of each line and 
occasionally to revolve the lines. Two 
hundred feet of one-half-inch pipe, fifty 
nozzles and two special valve unions, with 
wooden or pipe posts for supports would 
furnish a garden 100 feet square. The 
cost, outside the piping, would be about 
seven dollars and fifty cents. Garden in- 
surance, in these days when the garden 
has to be made a very real part of the 
housekeeper’s budget, is well worth the 
interest on the investment; as already 
stated, practical irrigation may easily 
double the crops in a dry season, 
Make Improvements Now 

July, when work in the garden is not so 
rushing and the late afternoons are light 
enough to work in almost as long as one 
pleases, should give us special oppor- 
tunities for making improvements of a 
permanent character. What place has not 
room, for instance, for some secluded 
nook that could be fixed up with a few 
dollars’ worth of lumber and the spare 
hours of a week or so? Some simple 
framework, with a couple of seats inside 
it, which another year would find covered 
with some hardy climbing vine or one of 
the wonderful new climbing roses, such as 
Silver Moon or Tausendschon. Or is 
there no place in your garden where an 
arch or a trellis which you would im- 


mensely enjoy making, would lend a touch 
of completeness and gracefulness to the 
plan of the place? 
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lhe estimable results of this plant market system are manifest 
at once It stimulates garden beautifving throughout the neigh 
borhood and makes it possible for many to grow flowers who 
might not be able to d » under other circumstance Then, too, 
the work is capable of further extension The public flower beds 
are supplied, railway station grounds much improved, and the 
approa he t factories made attractive. 

Phes itistactol ( lt are ncidental. however. to the work 
ot the Guild It held ! ervice 1s enlarged by the stimulation 
given t rardening. for, from the successful grounds in the 
vicinitv. the committee receives contributions that mav be sent 
to the office of the Guild f tribution More gardens mean 
a more availabl urce of supply for the poor in cities The de- 
velopment tf the vork | riven rise to greater! activity n the 
part « f thy reat ition and. besides the merely philanthropic 
work of sending flowers to the poor and sick, there 1s much ac 
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lished in the way of educational and economic betterment. 
he incoming plants and seeds are sent to establish gardens 
hich are worked by children at the schools or public play- 
erounds [he eagerness with which these small plots are sought 
for and the care and earnest application with which they are so 
sedulously tended is proof positive of their value. Vacant ‘ots 
and odd corners of the city are obtained for these purposes. The 
work in the open air and the knowledge of growing things ob- 
tained, result in benefits to the individuals and to the whole dis- 
trict that are incalculable. This kind of work is extended to 
the various city institutions—hospitals, orphanages, etc.—and a 
salubrious open-air labor is thus afforded to those unable to take 
part in more active exercise. 
his, then, is a form of charity well worthy of the name. It 
a co-operation that bears with it much more than often comes 
from pompous philanthropy which, while it may alleviate the 
immediate wants of sufferers, brings little affection and no spirit- 


uality. There is something more necessary than the gift that is 
thrust out with no more consideration than change is passed to 
a waiter. The touch of color, the living beauty in the plants, is 


enough to relieve the miserable sordidness of tenement surround- 
ings. ‘There is an innate sentiment in plants that brightens and 
brings happiness there, a mental attitude that is essential to solve 
the growing difficulties of life in our cities. 


ne must not be skeptical of the appreciation shown for blos 
s in a neighborhood of physical want. Those who work in 
the slum sections can easily convince us that they find a love of 
flowers and plants developed far beyond the opportunity of grat 
ification; much more, perhaps, than among those whose culture 
and education should teach them to love nature. 
lf then you wish to send a little of the sweetness of your 
rardens or your fields, a living gift that carries more brightness 
than libraries or crowded recreation piers afford, get the National 


Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild to help you. Their address is 70 
bitth Avenue, New York City—and they wish to assist in making 
the country more beautiful and the city blessed with a little of 
the life that radiates from growing things. 


FE believe that all House & 
CONSERIT ATION (GARDEN readers are interested 
in that type of conservation which 
eeks to preserve the beauties of natural scenery. All of us 
probably agree that the great ugly signboards displaved through 
these United States are a desecration of our countryside. But do 
we not simply take the attitude of passive sufferance and wait 
for some potent enactment to set things right? Such a position 
must last till the millennium, for seldom has a paternal govern 
ment achieved successful abolishment of evils at the mere passage 
of a legal prohibition. 

There is something to do for each of us in his own locality. 
By activity in correcting the particular unpleasantnesses near at 
hand a big step in the right direction is taken; not only is our 
own section made better but there is a mental attitude resultant 
that spreads and works far beyond the limits of our particular 
village or town. Although we may be powerless to check the 
destruction of Niagara Fall’s beauty we can by a unified action 
see that our own nighborhood is not defiled by advertisements 
plastered over barn and fence and tree. 

\nother thing along this line of activity is the planting of 
roadside gardens. Why is it that the highway edge 
country places is in such a disreputable condition, when within 


of so many 


the hedge is a miniature Eden? The planting of flowers and 
slirubs along our roads has an influence on the ruthless land 
scape destroyers and is the first step in gaining a national con 


servation of scenic beautv. 
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DELAWARE & HUDSON 
RAIL and STEAMER LINES 


Detail from 
Champlain 
Memorial to 
be erected at 
Plattsbu rg. 
N.Y. 
July, 1912 
















lisa compact, practical layout, containing five different com 
| partments or separate gardens. One you are always sure to 

tind filled with beds of roses—another has hundreds of cat 
nations in bloom; while a third is an ever interesting semi-tropical 
house with palms and a large variety of warmth loving plants 
Then there are two vegetable plots that sometimes have butter 
beans, tomatoes, and strawberries; at other times, cauliflower, 
spinach, cucumbers and such. Ina greenhouse, the season has but 
little to do with what you grow; in fact, you twist the seasons all 
out of shape, and grow pretty much whatever vegetables you like when you 


. 
ons 


HE KNEW CHAMPLAIN 


In his day Lake Champlain was called CAN-I-A-DE-RI 
GUA-RUN-TE, “The Gate of the Country.” 


Now known as 





THE GATEWAY TO like them. 
me __ These houses have a complete steel frame of U-Bars; a thing that cannot be 
‘The Summer Paradise said of any other greenhouse construction. Houses built this way have a distinct 
advantage in productiveness, durability, and economy in running them. All thre« 


are of great importance to you if you intend building. Important enough for you 


Saratoga Springs, Lake George, West- Sas adsl Sie caer catalina a Gon Wncaaee Gate 
port, Elizabethtown, Essex, Schroon 
Lake, Lake Champlain, Hotel Cham- 
plain, Cliff Haven, Lake Placid, Saranac 


Lake, Cooperstown, Sharon Springs, 

















all of these and scores of other charming 
places in this cool resort region suggest an 
infinite variety of happy vacation possibilities. 
“A Summer Paradise,” illustrated and full of 
definite information, sent for 6c. postage by 
A, A. HEARD, G. P. A., The D. & H. 
Co., Albany, N.Y. 


pitas, Pm 
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The BEAUTY OF A CEMENT HOME 
may now be oi enhanced by 


pq G! NAR 7 
( ‘ementoneG 
waterproof finish in beautiful soft tones of 
White, Buff, Green, Gray, etc., overcoming 
all objections to the severe plainness and 

cold look of Cement. 
For old houses as well as new. 


Send 10c for book of valuable information. 
THE OHIO VARNISH CO.. 8602 Kinsman Rd. Cleveland 




















Just a glimpse across the general plant-house 





Made-to-order Exclusive fabrics 


of soft, selected 
rugs for pereh, / “yg U-BAR GRE ENHOU SE S 
bungalow or / ral color, mAlso 
. yool, dyed i 
Summer /5 Reg SO fa oi PIERSON U-BAR CO 
( ination of colors. 
Any length. Any 
%, eer soem. ioe ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK. 


16 feet. The finishing CANADIAN OFFICE, 1O PHILLIPS PLACE, MONTREAL 

“Vey ; touch of individuality. 
, Made on short notice. Write 

choose for color card. Order through 


the colors, : your furnisher. 
we li makethe rug THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, W. Y. 
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being closed in the absence of the family. 


PREFRIGERATING An The small additional expense involved in 


having such a room, and its obvious ad- 


‘ vantages, have suggested its use in other 
IGF MAKING PLANTS houses designed by Mr. Sellars for clients 
who possess objects of interest which 
, om could not be replaced if destroyed by fire. 
Bawidped he fg Tis arg, Te ay eet dg a Besides the hall and den the main part 
of the house consists of the dining-room 
and living-room. From the living-room 
l'rench casements open onto a bricked ter- 
race which connects with the piazza at the 











Homes That Architects Have Built 
for Themselves. 


K (Continued from page 19) 
hall is fireproof, faced on the hall side 
5 with oak. The window is an iron case- 


ment frame and sash fitted with leaded 
glass. The room thus constructed affords 


HOUSEHOLD a safe place for the storage of paintings 


and heirlooms in the event of the house 








Refrigeration with ice is as much out ot 
place in a really modern villa or town house as 


is heating by means of stove 


here's a far better way end of the house. This terrace is formed 
Nir cooled by the Brunswick system is dry of reinforced concrete paved with brick 
foods are preserved without deterioration either and the space under it is used for the 


storage of wood and inflammable matter, 
thus keeping the cellar free from such ac- 
cumulations. From the brick terrace 
steps lead to a lower terrace and flower 
garden inclosed by hedging. 

Between the dining-room and kitchen 
the pantry is arranged with access 
through a short passageway to the front 
hall. This passageway contains coat 
hooks and the telephone. Besides the 
usual cupboards, with compartments for 
table leaves and other conveniences in the 
pantry, the sink is provided with a copper 
covered portable drain table with shelves 
underneath for silver-cleaning parapher- 
nalia. This drain table being arranged 
on castors is easily drawn aside for access 
to the pantry window, and the arrange- 
ment also insures greater cleanliness than 
where such boards are built solidly against 
, the wall. 

Ke ; In the kitchen the range, boiler and gas 

, stove are set in a large brick recess similar 

H E S FY 5 to the old-fashioned fireplaces with shelf 

7 5 above the opening, and so arranged that 

4 the heat and fumes from the cooking pass 

into a flue instead of into the room. The 

drain table here is also portable, but cov- 

ered with zinc. Communicating with the 

kitchen is a laundry with large closet for 

supplies and beyond this is the refrigera- 
tor room. 

The second floor of the back building 
over the kitchen and laundry is occupied 
by the nursery, nursery bathroom and a 
large closet for the children’s belongings. 
Opening from this room is a balcony and 
the whole arrangement is such that this 
portion of the house can be isolated from 
the rest of the building if necessary in 


in texture or taste. No germs freed from melt 
ing ice find their way to the food 

For use in beverages, etc., you can make ice 
that you know 1s absolutely pure 








he Brunswick is easy to operate. Your but 
ler needs give it only a few moments’ attention 
Cal h day 


Write for Full Information # 


by mail—or ask our representative to call 


ach installation is specially designed to meet 
the requirements of the user and cuaranteed to 


produce the results for which it is designed. 


Brunswick Refrigerating Co. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


















































m ‘able is time of sickness, 
arkling, The main portion of the second floor 
gh for consists of bedrooms, bath, closets, and a 
ery and sewing room fitted with cupboards for 
linen, with lockers for storage of clothing. 
. eng On the third floor are the servants’ 
rd Our frge ‘ iting for. rooms and bath, storeroom, workshop and 
333-FINGER L : nursery bedroom provided with built-in 
PLATEA®VIOLETHOLOER AV. Ww He Newark. Ohio book shelves and ample closets, while over 
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the entire back building there is a large 
attic. 

The woodwork of the house is simple 
in treatment, but designed to have some 
individuality and appropriateness to the 
type of building. Throughout the first 
floor the doors are fitted with latches and 
handles of the owner’s design in place of 
knobs. The decorative scheme of the 
principal rooms is rendered as simple as 
possible by the use of grass cloth; felt 
papers in quiet tones serve chiefly as a 
background for the paintings and furni- 
ture. 





The Community of the Bees 
(Continued from page 27) 

The drones have no stings, this function 
or organ being in the exclusive possession 
of the queen and workers, though the 
queen seldom uses hers on a human being. 

Bears, toads, snakes and skunks are the 
natural enemies of bees, and will make 
ravages upon the most densely populated 
hives, and the little bees must have some 
means of repelling invaders, otherwise 
they would be the prey of all these an- 
imals. Bears seek the honey, and will 
often climb up bee trees and scoop it out 
with their paws, their heavy coat of fur 
being a good protection, and the only vul- 
nerable point being their noses, but the 
bees are not long in coming in contact 
with this point. 

The other enemies lurk about the en- 
trances of the hives and devour the live 
bees, and it seems strange that they can 
do this without being stung in the mouth. 
The skunk will assail a hive at night, and 
scratch at the entrance of the hive to lure 
the sentinels out to their fate, and on more 
than one occasion I have caught these 
pestiferous little creatures in well-baited 
traps. 

To the amateur a hive of bees casting 
a swarm is a sight long to be remembered 
even though it may be viewed from a re- 
spectful distance. Swarming is a perfect- 
ly natural process, and usually occurs dur- 
ing the months of May and June, though 
I have known them to emerge before and 
after these months. 

The reason for the swarming impulse 
is seen in the fact that it occurs at that 
season of the year when bloom is most 
abundant, and the brood nest of the hive 
is filled with brood. It is just at this time 
the queen is doing her best to add to the 
population of the hive. Seldom, if ever, 
will a colony cast a swarm until the hive 
is filled with either honey or brood, or 
both, and it is this crowded condition that 
forces them out. 

Even a novice at beekeeping can ob- 
serve the premonitory signs a colony will 
give of its intention to swarm, as the large 
clusters of bees on the outside of the hive 
are sure and certain evidences. 

Unless hived by their owners within a 
reasonable time after clustering the 
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Did you suffer from 
the cold last winter? 
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There’s certain heat and comfort in every room—morning, 
noon and night— in the home heated with 


UNITED STATES RADIATORS AND BOILERS 


that the home heated with stoves and furnaces never enjoys. 


The radiant heat of hot water and steam makes and keeps every room in the 
house warm, no matter what the weather. Such a house knows no cold draughts 
and floors—no starved air from which the oxygen has been burned— no shivery 
mornings—no colds from half-warmed rooms. 


The new home should be heated with United States Boilers and Radiators—the 
old home finds new health, warmth and comfort in their easy installation. 

United States Boilers and Radiators are designed and constructed to heat your home efficiently and 
with great economy of fuel. Our engineers make them to meet any struc tural or climatic condition. 
Each home is a separate problem—met with a thorough understanding of your individual needs. 


Any member of the steam and hot water heating trade is qualified to figure with you on United 
States boilers and radiators. 


“A Modern House-Warming” FREE 
To enable ev ery householder to really understand heat and the methods of heating, and to apply 
this knowledge to his own intimate needs—we have published “A Modern House- Warming’ 
which explains i ina simple fashion “the why” of every heating system. It is really a text book on 


modern heating, elaborately illustrated—it is invaluable to anyone who really wants to know how 
his home can be efficiently and cheaply heated. 


No home is sanitary that is broom cleaned. A dustless, germless residence or 
commercial building is assured if you own the most modern and efficient of all 
vacuum cleaners. May we send you our book, ‘‘HOW TO BUY A VACUUM 
CLEANER, ”’ written by an eminent authority? It will go free upon request. 


UNITED ,STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION 


57 East Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
BRANCHES AND SHOW ROOMS: 





' NEW YORK 3-5-7 West 29th Street CLEVELAND 1419 Schofield Building 

| PHILADELPHIA 122 North 13th Street BOSTON 236 Congress Street 
PITTSBURGH 4th Ave. and Wood Street BALTIMORE sant North Howard Street 

) Ls laa D.C., Metropolitan B’k Bld. CHICAGO North Dearborn Street 

4 DETR 129 Jefferson Avenue ae got’ Washington Ave., South 

! 8T. LOUIS 14th and Pine Streets AHA 916 Farnam Street 

j j BUFFALO Fidelity Trust Building KANCAS CITY 220 East 10th Street 
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Stal 
Waterproof the wood yet preserve its natural surface Gane 
. ° ° out the 
: Dexter Brothers English Shingle Stains grain, 
ft, 
are mixed with pure linseed and special Dexter preservative ecteetie 
oils which waterproof the wood as well as bring out the beauty appear. 
the grain. When used on shingles, the soft, vevey a ones. 
pearance of the furze is retained. aint entirely conceals the Palot 
surface and destroys the ‘‘texture.”’ hides the 
Only best English ground pigme nts used. The full strong grain, 
color lasts long after other stains have faded or turned black. spolls 
Dexter Brothers English Shingle Stains costs far less than the 
paint, and will outwear paint or any other stain. natural 
Write for booklet and 22 stained miniature shingles. Avsuempe 


DEXTER BROS. CO., 115 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
218 Race Street, Philade!phia, Pa., 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 
Also Makers of PETRIFAX CEMENT COATING 


AGENTS -H. M. Hooker & Co., Chicago; F. H McDonald, 
Grand Rapids; F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Wash. and Portland, Ore.; Sher man Kimball, San Francisco; 
Hoffschlager & Co., Honolulu; AND DE ALERS 


NGLE STAgy 


Angell & Swift, Architects, 
Providence, i 
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MOTTS PLUMBING 





QUIET- 
ACTION 
CLOSETS 


ARRIETA IS ns a A i - a 


HE noise of Hushing has 

been reduced to a mini- 

mum in Mott’s "Silentis" 
and "Silento" Closets. 


Running water cannot be 
further silenced and still pro- 


duce a sanitary flush. 


In the "Silentis" and "Silento" 
Closets, the bowls and seats are 
extra large. They represent the 
highest type of quiet action 


closets. 


A special booklet on quiet- 
acting closets will be mailed 
upon request. 


Modern Write for ““Modern Plumb- 


Plumbing ing,” an booklet 
which gives information about 


SU-page 


every form of modern bathroom equipment. 
It shows 24 model bathroom interiors, ranging 
from $73 to $3,000. with 


Sent on request 


4+ cents for postage. 


Tur J. L. Morr Iron Works 
FIGHTY-FOUR YEARS SUPREMACY 1912 
Fiero AVENUE AND Seventeentu St., New York 


WORKS AT TRENTON, N., J 


PRANCHES Boston, ag Philadelphia, Detroit. Minneapolis, 
Washington, St. Louis, New Orleans, Denver. San Francisco, San Antonio, 
Atlanta, Seattle, Portland ( Ore.), Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Cieveland, O., 
Kansas City, Salt Lake City 

CANADA:-~—Mott Company, Limited, 138 Bleury Street. Montreal. 








to erect a 





Let the first cost of your tank tower be the last. 


for the past forty years. 


ECONOMY 


Corcoran Tank Tower 


That will last a life time and save you constant repair charges. 

Che Corcoran Tanks and Towers have been giving satisfaction 
They are economical, convenient and 
artistic, and are built to order, suitable for any location. 

We will be pleased to send you estimate of complete cost, in- 
cluding designing material and construction. 


A. J. CORCORAN, Inc. 


It is cconomy 


17 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 
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swarm is sure to abscond, as their scouts 
have gone in every direction to locate a 
new home which is often found in the 
heart of some great oak or gum tree, or 
even under the weatherboards of a house 
the entrance to which is convenient 
through a knot hole in the boards, On 
more than one occasion | have removed 
swarms from just such places. 

A swarm of bees will seldom show any 
resentment even under rough handling, 
and can be hived even by the amateur, as 
a newly emerged swarm for some reason 
or other seldom shows a disposition to 
sting. 

Swarming has frequently been called 
nature’s method of increase, but in view 
of all the known facts, this can be hardly 
the case, as the natural swarms about 
equal the winter losses; the real reason is 
found in the crowded condition of the hive 
and swarming is the natural and only 
method the bees have for reliet. 

When hived the new swarm seems per- 
fectly satisfied with its new home whether 
it be a modern hive or only an old nail 
keg with a couple of cross bars nailed in 
it, and at once the building of com! 
mences and honey is stored for the com- 
ing winter, a season the bees seem to keep 


ss cOom- 


constantly in view and which after all is 
the impetus to their labors. 

As the season draws to its close, prepa- 
rations are made with unerring accuracy 
for their long winter’s sleep. Lids are 
glued down, the cluster becomes more 


and more compact, the queen ceases to lay 
until there is little or no brood in the hive, 
just one compact mass of bees, the tem 
perature of the center being about 98 de- 
even with an outside temperature 
of some degrees below zero. 

As the winter advances, the colony hi- 
bernates or goes into a state of semi- 
sleep, the bees on the outside of the clus- 
ter slowly but surely working their way 
into the center of the cluster, the ones 
forced out gradually working their way 
back again, and thus through the long 
winter this constant movement goes on in 
equalizing the heat of the hive. 

Occasionally on mild days, even in the 
dead of winter, bees will fly a short dis- 
tance from the hive for a cleansing flight 
only to return for several weeks’ more 
sleep, and should the snow fall and even 
completely cover their homes it is a wel- 
come visitor, as its fleecy mantle acts as a 
blanket to conserve the heat of the hive. 

With the coming of early spring and 
the blooming of the crimson maples, the 
colony seems to awaken into new life and 
large quantities of pollen are gathered 
from this prolific source, as well as from 
the pussy willows. 

The first real nectar the bees gather in 
any quantity is from the early fruit bloom, 
and as most of this is consumed by the 
colony in rearing bees for the clovers that 
constitute the first real harvest, the bee- 
keeper seldom if ever secures any sur- 
plus from this source. 

Now the colony is a teeming mass of 
activity, storing honey and pollen, rearing 


grees, 
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brood, and in a few weeks when the 


clovers are at their best it may be looked ; 

for to cast a swarm, and thus repeat the 

life story of the season before—in fact, 

of its ancestors for hundreds of years past. -____ 


Presenting as the bees do, such a re- 
> 
; | 








markable life history, it is not to be won- 
dered at that they have been the subject 
of much investigation as they are not only 
interesting, but also unusually profitable, 
as seen in the fact that many in all parts 








of the country depend upon the labor of 

the bee as a sole means of livelihood. Nothing : in the appointments ‘of The Cremorne Bolt 
a building can give it so much for Casement or French 

windows, half round bolt, 

distinction as correctly chosen. bie all lengths with guides, 
hardware. To be _correct meee bY oval knob or lever handle, 

= ; ; : a aa in art bronze, finished 

The Knack of Budding and Graft- must be in accord “with the to correspond with other 

ing architectural motive and the petal work. 
(Conttanes from page 29) scheme of interior decorationto 

the stock the tying on is accomplished. , 

The material should be wound closely produce an harmonious whole. 

round the two portions of wood, 

although it should not be pulled too tight- Sargent Hardware offers a selec- 

ly, as this may readily interfere with the f . 

free flow of the sap when the union is ac- tion that covers every period of 


complished. It is now necessary to apply 


the grafting wax and this should be design. It gracefully nen 
smeared rather thickly, so that all the into and becomes a component 
points of union are entirely protected from part of the entire architectural 


the air. The object served by this protect- 


ing layer is to prevent the drying action scheme. For apartment houses, 
of the atmosphere from hindering the hotels theatres and public build- 
process of uniting. Finally, of course, the : f . 4 

wax will crumble away under the heat of ings—for city residences, small 


the summer sun. 
Another form of grafting which is illus- 


cottages or country homes, the he ence 3 


of Designs 


. ee 


trated is that known as cleft grafting. This most fitting appointments will : pevee a large number 

is a very good method to employ when the be found in the Sargent line: the most artistic pat- 
stock seems too large for the carrying out “terns will be sent free on 

of the whip process described above. The me a, ' uest. 

stock is sawn off, preferably in a slightly Back of the beauty of design— a a ai ol 
sloping fashion, again taking great pains under the richness of finish— % ay 

to make the cut as clean as possible. With —e rr sored 

a sharp knife or a chisel cleave the stock Sargent Hardware POssesses the SS ee ti — 
at the top to the depth of perhaps two qualities of maternal and work- — é 

inches, making the cut broader at the top : ; ' 

and the outside than it is at the bottom in- manship that insure permanence, Z 


t€ Colonial Book 


side. Leave the chisel in the cut to keep 
it open whilst the scion is being prepared. eh aan ting patterns of that 
As in the case of the whip grafting select SARGENT & COMPANY  .-.. ‘ag will be d 
tHe scion with three or four buds, and ma? 9 you desire it. 


very carefully cut the lower edge so that 142 Leonard St.. New York v 
it will exactly fit into the cleft which has Veo ye. 





been hewn out on the stock. Of course in ae 
order to do this the scion must be cut 
smaller than the cleft. In any case the 
matter must be arranged so that when the 
scion is in position the bark on either side 
exactly joins that of the cleft. A small 
piece of tying material and an application 
of grafting wax completes the process. 
Other methods of grafting may be briefly 
summarized. In saddle grafting the top 
of the stock is cut into a wedge shape, and 
a cleft made up the middle of the scion. 
The graft is of course placed astride the 
stock, care being taken to see that the 





Plan Perennial Planting Now 


The Palisades Popular Perennials and shrubs make the 
manent gardening effects—the kind that assure a garden feel- 
ing the year around. Plants that bloom and wither in a week 
or two at their respective seasons have a place—but return a 
minimum of compensation for the toil and care you devote to 
their planting and growth. With perennials the conditions are 
diametrically opposite. You obtain a maximum compensation, 
one that every season enhances. 





Ours it is to supply the perennials and shrubs which best 
suit your rockery and garden plans. We have the choice and 
facilities. Why not write now for our catalogue and let it 


bark meets on at least one side. In an- help you make the right selection for this year’s planting? All 
correspondence promptly answered and free advice given when 


other form known as wedge grafting the Showing luxurious rambling rock auedan etecia Resieedl Personal en bg by appointment at reasonable 
- —— : . »duced by our perennials distance without obligation. Write— 

method is reversed, a cleft is cut in the -” y 

stock, whilst the bottom of the scion is de- THE PALISADES NURSERIES, INC. 

r ‘ . ° SPARKILL, N. Y. (PERENNIALS) R. W. CLUCAS, Manager 

signed in wedge fashion. Root grafting 
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Dreer’s Potted Plants 


for summer planting 


Roses, Hardy Peren- 
nials, Vines, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, etc. 



















It is not necessary to wait till 
Fall or next Spring to fill up 
unsightly blanks in your Rose 
bed, Shrubbery or Hardy border. 


We will furnish you strong, 
sturdy, well established two 
year pot-grown plants which 
can be safely set out in the dry- 
est, hottest weather. 


Our Mid-Summer Catalogue, 


ready July Ist, is the most up-to-date 

and complete list of this class of stock 
re ion ever published. It contains everything 

which may be planted during the sum- 
mer months. Plants of all kinds. Flower and 
Vegetable seeds. Lawn tools and essentials. Fertilizers, 
Insecticides, and a host of other helps to make garden- 
ing a pleasure. 









Copies will be mailed to all customers without application. 
If you are not on our list, send a postal for a copy. 


HENRY A. DREER fiinbetenia Ps 













THIS SUMMER 


IN YOUR NEW HOUSE YOU’LL 
WANT LOTS OF FRESH AIR AND 
YOU WON’T WANT FLIES 


Wide-flung casement windows properly 
screened will solve the problem, but only 
when operated by our patent adjusters from 
INSIDE the screens as pictured. 


Postalize us noe for our illustrated Hand 
Book. It's invaluable to Home-Builders. 


CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 


175 N. State St., Chicago 
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is very little used in the case of fruit trees, 
and as it offers no special advantages over 
those forms indicated it is scarcely worthy 
of a lengthy description here. It may be 
said that it is really a form of whip graft- 
ing, practiced on a smooth piece of root. 

For the information of those who in- 
tend to raise special stocks for their graft- 
ing operations, it may be mentioned that 
seedling crabs are the most suitable for all 
kinds of apples. Wild pear, or quince, 
raised from cuttings, do well for the in- 
serting of pear scions. Medlars may be 
grafted on pear stock, and plums on the 
wild kinds of this fruit. It has been said 
that the early months of the year are the 
best times to carry out the grafting, and 
most gardeners consider that the end of 
February is a very suitable period for the 
grafting of cherry, plum and pear, and 
somewhat later—say the middle of March 
—for apples. These dates must not be 
taken in any hard-and-fast sense, as much 
depends upon the locality and climate of 
the particular district. In any case, the 
work must be accomplished during a spell 
of mild, quiet weather. 

The practice of budding is one which is 
chiefly performed in the summer months. 
For the carrying out of this work a bud- 
ding knife is essential, and a quantity of 
raffia to use as tying material, In the case 
of most roses, excellent stocks are of 
course provided by the ordinary wild 
briars which should be well rooted por- 
tions. Some of the more delicate kinds of 
roses will produce better flowers and more 
of them when budded on a wild briar than 
when growing on their own stock. Of 
course, by the process of budding it is easy 
to form the standard trees which are such 
a charming feature on lawns. The time for 
budding has arrived when the bark on the 
bush from which the bud is to be taken 
comes away readily; this is usually to- 
wards the end of July or in the beginning 
of August. The method of placing the 
bud will probably be readily gathered 
from a study of the accompanying photo- 
graphs which were posed for me by a pro- 
fessional gardener. It may be mentioned 
that the stem from which the bud is taken 
should be of the current year’s growth. It 
is necessary in the first place to get ready 
the position in which the bud is to be in- 
serted, as the latter when once prepared 
must not be kept exposed to the air for 
more than a moment. The exact place 
where the bud is to be inserted having 
been decided upon, a cut is made trans- 
versely across the stock. This slit forms 
the head of a cut which, when the second 
incision has been made, should resemble 
the letter T. In making this cut the knife 
should be pressed down deeply, so that 
the blade actually touches the wood. The 
next step is to loosen the bark from the 
wood on all sides of the T cut; this is well 
accomplished by inserting the end of the 
knife, or better still, the flattened part of 
the handle, especially provided for this 
purpose, in the orthodox budding imple- 
ment. The method of carrying out the 
process may be readily seen from the illus- 
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trations on page 29. All is now ready for 
the reception of the bud. Most careful 
workers take the cutting or shoot bearing 
the buds in a watering pot, so that several 
of the buds are as nearly ready as possible, 
it being inadvisable even in the case of the 
T cut to allow this to be exposed too long 
to the air. The bud with its bark and a 
little of the wood is cut away in the form 
of a shield; the point of the knife and the 
thumb nail are then employed to take 
away the little chip of wood. Immedi- 
ately, the bud is slipped into the T open- 


ing, and carefully bound, but not too 
tightly, with raffia. It will be observed 


that the leaves are generally taken away 
from the bud, although the stalk is allowed 
to remain. This is a convenience in han- 
dling the bud and is also doubtless of help 
in assisting the union, The resulting shoot 
will spring from the axil of the leaf stalk, 
which is of course the position of the bud. 

As a rule, cloudy weather is best for 
budding work, and where possible it is a 
good plan to choose the shady side of a 
stock for the work. In the formation of 
standard rose bushes the heads of the 
briars should be cut off, and only three 
shoots left, each of which is of course 
budded. In all cases we must remember 
that the bud takes effect only from above 
the union; all shoots which come from be- 
neath this, such as root suckers, will be re- 
versions to the original wild stock. Dwarf 
rose bushes must be cut to within six 
inches of the ground, the incision for the 
reception of the bud being made on the 
young side branches as near the stem as 
possible. If accomplished with reasonable 
care, budding is comparatively easy and 
should be carried through quite readily. 
A very hot sun striking on the budded por- 
tions is one of the most likely things to up- 
set the union, and in some climates it may 
even be necessary to employ a grafting 
wax to protect the exposed parts. If the 
tying material is used as shown in the 
photograph, this should hardly be neces- 
sary. 

A few words may be added here about 
the more general application of budding. 
The method has been largely employed 
for placing apricots on mussel plum 
stock, and also for introducing vigorous 
free-fruiting forms of peaches and nec- 
tarines upon vigorous stocks. As has al- 
ready been indicated, however, the chief 
use of the practice lies in the work which 
may be done in connection with roses. 





The Wild Garden 
(Continued from page 24) 
which they like as it is possible to do. 
And finally, do not bring these things in 
from the woods. Certain things may 
grow in such plenty that there may be no 
harm in a few persons helping themselves, 
yet it is generally a pernicious practice 
and for that reason merits the strongest 
disapproval we can give it. And certain 
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other things which are naturally shy 
growers are already almost exterminated 
from the country side. There are dealers 
in native wild flowers who furnish plants 
that will become established far more 
readily than the actually wild denizen of 


nature’s own growth, and many things 
will be better for being raised from the 
seed just where they are to grow per- 


manently. 

Wild gardens may have garden shelters 
if they are desired, providing they are 
made as inconspicuous as birds’ nests 
among the but it is rare to find a 
structure that may actually be hidden and 
seem a part of the wilderness. Low, 
broad lines rather than much elevation, 
and thatch for the roof, are the two means 
calculated to accomplish this end; 
and afterwards a literal burying in vine 
growth and shrubbery. Where stones or 
rocks are much in evidence in the garden 
they may be introduced into the work 
with good effect, if they are not laid con- 
spicuously with mortar, All freak forms 
should be shunned, and the one end of fur- 
9 a retreat that shall positively be 
insuspected ought to be constantly in 
aed in designing or building anything 
be it summer house, bird house or seat, if 
the ideal is to be achieved. 


trees, 


best 


Of the so-called wild gardens which 
boast all kinds of flowers and plants, 
growing as if they were native to the 


after all, seem to be 
Such are not wild as before 
they are, more properly 
speaking, naturalistic gardens; and they 
are in many decidedly lovely and 
well worth while. But where general con 
ditions not only permit but seem to de- 
mand the wilderness, gardens of merely 
naturalistic tendencies do not provide the 
perfection of harmony which we have a 
right to expect in our own and other peo- 
ple’ Ss gardens 


spot, there does not, 
much to say. 
pointed out; 


Cases 





Reclaiming Old Houses 


(Continued from page 32) 

duced the knob below the latch; a turn of 
the former operating the latter by means 
of a lever. A small latch similar to the 
form, but differing in that the knob was 
placed directly on the latch as a lift, was 
used for cupboards. This of course was 
fitted with no device to operate the latch 
from the inside. This reminds us of a 
very important consideration growing out 
of the above conditions and also those at- 
tending the use of the button. As an in- 
variable rule, always fit a door to a closet 
cupboard or recess, into which there is the 
slightest possibility that a human being 
can squeeze, with a device for opening it 
from the inside. In so doing rot only 
awkward but perhaps fatal consequences 
may be avoided. Children will be children 
as long as the world shall last; it is best 
therefore not to provide any traps for 
them in your house. 
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As may be seen from the illustrations, 
there are considerable artistic possibilities 
with the exterior latch. With care, these 
are less liable to give trouble, particularly 
with the front door, considering the fact 
that the latch and catch have been attended 
to as suggested for the interior doors. 
There are many straight reproductions 
made from old models, also an adaptation 
in which the thumb piece springs the bolt 
of a modern mortise lock. This is fitted 
with a knob or another grip and thumb 
piece for the inside. Although a combina- 
tion of principles, it is legitimate. There 
is perhaps with this double latch notion a 
solution of the latch problem as applied to 
new interior work; it requires, however, a 
door thick enough to mortise. The fact 
that you have the better part of the old 
article is pleasing enough. As for the 
practical part—there is nothing the matter 
with the workings of the modern latch. 
The old latch has often queer and ingeni- 
ous methods of locking; commonly, how- 
ever, a wooden peg was used. Some of 
the old exterior latches were rather amus- 
ing in their combination of metals. Be- 
wholly of iron, brass and 
bronze, there were iron and brass, iron and 
bronze and in one type an ornamental cir- 
clet of pewter was introduced around the 
f the grip. This last was a com- 
mon form of interior latch. 

lf there were any good box-locks, their 
use would perhaps be preferable to the 
latch, in many cases at least, for interior 
use. The common forms were of iron 
painted black and the term box amply de- 
scribes them. Some large examples were 
enormous and their keys too large for 
Had these been of brass 
they would have been interesting as bits 
of plain metal, but black iron on white 
seems altogether too strong a contrast. If 
these had perhaps been painted a dull red 
or ocre, or a bronze green, the effect might 
have been different. The early form of 
box-lock had a wooden boxing and ex- 
amples are often met with. They are more 
interesting as curiosities, however, than of 
any practical value—the key being a great 
drawback. There is a small exterior lock 
of brass, but we are not aware that there 
is anything of this nature of the best grade 
suitable for a full sized door. There is a 
form commonly seen on our coasting pas- 
senger steamers which may pass muster. 
But it should be remembered that the hall 
lock requires a brass hinge. The drop 
handles and escutcheons of some of the 
more ornamental forms were delightful in 
design, but the former seems _ hardly 
steady enough to compete with the abso- 
Jute grip of the knob or latch. They were 
surely out of the way, however, when not 
in use. Then, too, they really belong to 
the more elaborate structure. With the 
French this style of lock is still used and 
by them has been made a thing of beauty ; 
it seems a pity that it has not some popu- 
larity with us. 

The mortise lock was first introduced in 
England along the latter part of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, and it is now our accepted 
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The Right of All the Way 


Railroad service and telephone service have 
no common factors— they cannot be compared, 
but present some striking contrasts. 


Each telephone message requires the right of 
all the way over which it is carried. A circuit 
composed of a pair of wires must be clear 
from end to end, for a single conversation. 

A bird’s-eye view of any railroad track would 
show a procession of trains, one following the 
other, with intervals of safety between them. 

The railroad carries passengers in train loads 
by wholesale, in a public conveyance, and the 
service given to each passenger is limited by 
the necessities of the others; while the telephone 
Carries messages over wires devoted exclusive- 
ly for the time being to the individual use of 
the subscriber or patron. Even a multi-million- 
aire could not afford the exclusive use of the 
railroad track between New York and Chicago. 


But the telephone user has the whole track 
and the right of all the way,so long as he 
desires it. 


It is an easy matter to transport 15,000 
people over a single track between two points 
in twenty-four hours. To transport the voices 
of 15,000 people over a single two-wire 
circuit, allowing three minutes for each talk, 
would take more than thirty days. 


The telephone system cannot put on more 
cars Or run extra trains in order to carry more 
people. It must build more telephone tracks— 
string more wires. 


The wonder of telephone development lies 
in the fact that the Bell System is so con- 
structed and equipped that an exclusive right 
of all the way, between near-by or distant 
points, is economically used by over 24,000,000 
people every day. 
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type. While not being quite so true to the 


ae HAVE A heened OF p Oe IOUS, BIG, RED, JUICY BERRIES NEXT JUNE 


a" ig y as a 


strawberry 


ant grower For 34 years and more I have 


principles of good art as its predecessor, 
the box-lock—in as much as its working 
parts are entirely hidden—it is neverthe- 


epecialized in strawberries, and k sts st as intimately as you do your childrer less a satisfactory and practical article. 
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by a spring bolt. This spring bolt is nat- 
urally duplicated on the inner vestibule 


a! the JERSEY GIANTS, and gives deactiptions of TWENTY-FIVE OTHER CHOICE VARIETIES, 7 . 

with prices, and FULL CULTURAL DIRECTIONS. door (if such exists), so that one key may 
AUGUST Is sae, TIME TO PLANT—NOW I8 THE TIME TO ORDER. It takes time to properly prepare be common to both 

the bed for plants li tell you how to do it for largest yield of biggest and juiciest berries. Write now, pa - . ; . 

while you thluk of it. Che effective parts of the mortise locks 
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cealed in the door—as the knob and 
escutcheons. These then are our orna- 
mental possibilities, and as the modern ar- 
ticle offers several reproductions of the 
old models we may safely draw from 
them. The plain and the slightly molded 
round brass knobs are effective because 
outside of their simple lines the material 
of which they are made is attractive and 
decorative, The plain oval brass and oc- 
tagonal glass knob affords a better grip 
than the round ones. For less important 
locations, the white porcelain knob may 
be used. Wooden knobs are also effec- 
tive. 

Plain escutcheons which include the 
knob and keyhole are perhaps better than 
the two isolated units. While this is more 


modern, it suggests the lock better and 
Trinided Lake asphalt ts Nature's everlasting water SEWAGE DISPOSAL somewhat after the manner of the old 
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tanctuctarere of ronay rests te the wend NEW YORK SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. | | that if so placed it would destroy the 
: . strength of the door at this point, 1e 
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box-lock has not this difficulty. 
The old form of door-bolt was rectan- 
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our own Waterproof liquid combination. Sheds 
back, thereby increasing life of shingles fourfold. 


of artistic colors, free. Paint dealers will fill 
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the bell-pull, electric button and indepen- 
dent name plates may have the look of 
Colonial design. The latter, however, 1s 


generally cared for in certain types of 
ART IN SHINGLE STAINS knockers which we may note from the 
WATERPROOF AND ODORLESS cuts. Right here it might be well to 


state that all modern necessities which do 
not properly belong with the style should 
be kept as subdued as possible. 

The knocker is a useful and decorative 
feature of Colonial hardware, and no 
Colonial house should be without at least 
one. It never fails in its duty, especially 


; fact in < ‘rate size se. Even if sup- 
| Parker, Preston & Co., Enc:, "eit Somanie ol ara a bell it ie oun 

‘Rendneme . ~~. Branch, 501 Fifth Ave., New York NORWICH, CONN. or ~~ ©, . ’ nae 
ee Oe gy we . useful. The oldest knockers were of iron, 
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and while crude were far from uninterest- 
ing in design. Even with the brass name- 
plate, they belonged with the other iron 
fittings or with such fittings combined 
with a limited amount of brass. Old ones 
are very apt to be somewhat rust-eaten and 
in purchasing them one should be careful 
that they be not too far gone. 

Brass or bronze are undoubtedly better 
materials than iron, owing to the tendency 
of the latter to fill up with paint if not 
carefully done, thus destroying the de- 
sign; also because of the aforesaid ten- 
dency to rust if not thus protected. With 
the older houses and iron hinges, iron is 
the thing, however. The most common 
form of the knocker was that in which 
the hammer “straddled” the design, its 
pivots generally occupying a position at 
its extreme width. The other type which 
did not perhaps admit of as much varia- 
tion of design, had but one pivot. In de- 
sign it is generally the elaborate effort 
that is of the later period. Many brass re- 
productions are made, many of them good. 

There is one rather important item in 
connection with the name-plate, and that 
is the lettering. The modern type of let- 
ter is very apt not to fit. If one secures a 
photograph from an old tomb-stone of 
about the period of the knocker, he will 
have a model that is worth following. 

Old-fashioned windows were not origi- 
nally hung with weights, although the lead 
weight may have been added later. The 
top sash was fixed and the lower raised as 
a dead weight. A catch at the side served 
to hold it at several heights and also as a 
lock. The raising of the window was not 
as laborious as might be supposed owing 
to the light weight of the sash. A modern 
“sash balance” adapted to the purpose may 
be had of the hardware dealer. It is a 
coil spring, the coil box of which is let in 
the stile after the manner of the modern 
pulley. Some sash slid sideways, but ex- 
amples of these are not common. As the 
only hardware was this spring catch, there 
is little to be said of it. With modern 
weighted sash, both fast and lifts should 
be of brass and simple. The simpler com- 
mon forms are not out of harmony with 
Colonial design. If you are inserting new 
windows in new walls you will probably 
use the weighted sash. 

The old-fashioned window shutter ante- 
dated the blind. Its fast, which secured it 
in an open position and was used with the 
blind as well, was highly ornamental and 
of varying patterns. Although slightly 
more trouble to manipulate, it was sure 
and did not get out of order as many of 
our modern contrivances are apt to do. 
The hinges were of the strap pattern. 

The old-time door-scraper offers de- 
lightful possibilities. It hangs onto the 
skirts of the hardware list; an outsider, 
but important. Being the work of the 
local blacksmith it was in design, like some 
of the best old outside iron latches, an ex- 
pression of local art and hence often of 
individual style. Such scrapers were 
naturally affixed to the great stone step. 

In the selection of your hardware, if 
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Many of your trees may ap- 
pear sound and yet have some hid- 
den disease that will eventually kill 
them causing your property to depreciate in 
value. This tree, “The Old Sycamore” at 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., was not thought 
to be in serious condition. The Davey Ex- 
perts found several cavities and gave the 
tree a new lease of life. Before it is too late 
to save your trees, have them examined. 


The Davey Tree Experts 
Do 


this work, when requested, without cost, and the chargé 
for treating trees in many cases is no more than the cost 
of carting dead treesaway All Davey Tree Experts are 
Graduates of the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery. They 
are employed by the Davey Tree Expert Company. WE 
NEVER LET GOOD MEN GO. Before you let any man 
touch your trees, demand to see his credentials proving him 
qualified. All Davey Tree Experts carry such testimon- 
ials. If you own trees write for our interesting book and 
arrange for an examination. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., 
225 ELM STREET, KENT, OHIO 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Toronto 
Canadian Address: 707 New Birks Building, Montreal, Canada 


Representatives Available Everywhere 


“THE OLD SYCAMORE” 


WELLS COLLEGE-AURORA NY. 











Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 
START WITH THE LARGEST STOCK that can be secured! It takes over 
twenty years to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


WE DO THE LONG WAITING-—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 
give an immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES °O pntisverruia, Pa. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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What an improvement electric light would be in your Summer home. 
lt is Clean, Safe, Convenient and Economical. No danger 
of explosions and no matches to handle. Electricity is the ideal 
illuminant. Install your own lighting set and be independent. 


ALAMO ELECTRIC LIGHTING SETS 


are absolutely reliable and easy to operate. 


enough to read our booklet “Electric Light and Power on the Country 
Home and Farm.” 


ALAMO MFG. CO., Hillsdale, Michigan 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


OTIS WELLS & CO. 
2 Rector St., New York 


Surely you are interested 










CHAS, PFAU 


LUNT-MOSS CO. 
Bourse Bidg., Phila. 


Boston, Mass. 
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using new, avoid on general principles the 
new “scheme,” never use a plated metal ; 
it will not wear. Buy locks that have good 
steel working parts, aside from the purely 


irtistic side. Remember that a really 
cheap article cannot be otherwise than 
cheap. Select hardware that fits. 


One of the most important considera- 
tions relating to hardware is putting it in 
place, after having procured it. We will 
try to consider the fitness of it together 
with its placing. Our forefathers were 
very successful as a whole with the de- 
signing of units, but, in combining these 
units into a composition, they made as 
many failures as successes. Some of their 
blunders are so unwarranted as to be fool- 
ish. As a general thing, they passed over 
the — with credit. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a specimen out of all proportion to 
the door necessitated the cutting away of 
part of the back mold of the architrave, 
with the natural effect of mutilation. Much 
of this may have been the fault of the 
owner's selection. It was, however, with 
the adjustment of the latch that they fell 
most deplorably, and here again it was 
often the design of the door which caused 
the fall. With the inside problem there 
should be but little trouble as the fitting is 
comparatively small. Usually it was only 
necessary that the handle be set as near as 
possible to the center of the style and the 
latch not too far from the middle of the 
rail, which is commonly called the lock- 
rail. Of course it is very important that 
this rail be at the proper height; this was 
a chance for another blunder, and in the 
earlier work they generally made it. It is 
with the outer door that the real trouble 
occurred; old examples prove this. 

The place for the knocker is in the cen- 
ter of the door and at a convenient height 
for manipulation. If on a double door, it 
may balance the latch, or be placed above 
it on the same style. It is further import- 
ant that the style and shape of the knocker 
fits that of the door. When the door is 
divided. by several horizontal rails, the 
knocker may approach a somewhat squat 
shape, and is perhaps best located at the 
juncture of rail and stile—if the same be 
feasible—or even a trifle above it. For 
doors with predominant vertical panels a 
more vertical knocker may be used. This 
last type can also be used on a many-pan- 
eled door by simply placing it on the stile 
rather than the intersection of stile and 
rail. The intermediate type may be used 
with any door; the result depends on its 
placing. The knocker should never be 
wide enough to interfere with or destroy 
the architectural lines of the door. It may 
fill the full width of the stile. but such is 
the limit. In this case the lines of the 
panel moldings still preserve the intention 
of the door design. 

It is often puzzling to determine just 
what knocker really belongs with the rest 
of the door fittings, and it is most difficult 
to lay down rules which shall effectively 
govern such questions. It is largely one of 
common sense, taste and a knowledge of 
things Colonial. 
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The Naturalizing of a Man 


City 
(Continued from page 39) 
trically but it held water when they soaked 
it up and gave promise of furnishing lots 
of fun. 

The marketing of the fall and early win- 
ter was quite different from that of the 
summer months. Following up the lead 
that he had got at the local fair, Mantell 
made a specialty of selling direct to fam- 
ilies wherever possible, in lots of from one 
to ten or even fifteen bushels. One order 
frequently meant another from some 
friend or neighbor of his customer and he 
found that he was readily able to dispose 
of all the stuff they had to spare. A thing 
that pleased him especially was that he 
was able to get five to ten cents more a 
bushel for his potatoes than most of his 
neighbors, including the Squire, were get- 
ting. They were so clean and bright look- 
ing that they “sold themselves” wherever 
he sold a peck or half bushel for a sample. 
For this condition Mantell thanked the 
solution in which he had soaked his seed 
—two rows that had been put in after the 
main field, with untreated seed, appeared 
quite rough and scabby. 

With a howling snowstorm, coming 
almost as suddenly as a thunder-shower 
out of a summer sky, real winter set in a 
few days after Thanksgiving. Mantell 
was sorry, for it caught them with no end 
of jobs unfinished and there was so much 
to do before the ground froze solid. 
There was the fall plowing to finish and 
fences to put in practically all over the 
place and an extension to the greenhouse 
to build. The foundation for a corn crib 
had to be put in, so they could work on 
it during cold weather. In the attempt to 
get so many other things done, part of 
their corn had been left outdoors still. A 
good deal of this was blown down and as 
a rain followed the first snowstorm, it 
was wet and frozen when they got it in 
and not a little of it molded in the barn. 
This taught Mantell a lesson which some 
of his neighbors evidently had not yet 
learned, for he saw a number of fields in 
the same condition as his own. 

The addition to the greenhouse kept 
them busy until their fingers were nearly 
frozen off. They added twelve feet to 
the greenhouse, which was as far as the 
side of the barn furnished them with a 
north wall, and they more than doubled 
the coldframe space so that the purchase 
of a few more coldframe sash made their 
total amount of “glass” quite twice what 
it had been in the spring. The part of the 
north bench nearest the boiler was re- 
served for the tenderer plants and a “cut- 
ting bed” which Raffles constructed was 
put into lettuce and radishes. The first 
crop of lettuce was put in the old cold- 
frame and they had the satisfaction of 
cutting out a fine crop for Thanksgiving, 
which met with a ready sale at sixty cents 
a dozen. Half of the first crop inside they 
lost by “rot”; they had put in half of a 
heading sort and half a curled sort. The 
latter came through finely, but they were 














So Can You 


—take pictures that would do credit to 
a newspaper photographer 


It isn’t all skill and experience, it’s 
the /ems that makes possible the won- 
derful ‘‘snaps’’ of real life that one 
sees In magazines and newspapers. 


You, too, can take them—often 
record breakers—if your’ camera is 
equipped with such a lens as the 


Rausch lomb feiss 
‘JESSAR [ENS 


Its wonderful light-gathering power makes possible 
the getting of good negatives under lighting conditions 
hopeless for an ordinary lens. 

Its great speed catches sharply the most rapid move- 
ment, giving clean, clear-cut results. 

The ‘‘ all round *’ lens that puts everything within 
your camera’s reach—that is the Tessar. 

Our new Catalog 36H just off the press, 
eives prices and complete information. 
Write for a free copy today, and in the 
meantime see your dealer, 


Bausch £3 jomb Optical G. 


aecw yore Wa6GHINGTON CHICAGO 6AmN FRANCISCO 


LOo#rDoNn ROCHESTER. NW. FRANKFORT 
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July 30th, We Will 

You will surely want some “ Daffy- 
down-dillys " (Daffodils)—the old-fash- 
ioned kind that grandmother used to 
grow—at 1 cent each, or the most up-to- 
dace variety at $1 each, 

Or some of the charming Narcissus 
poeticus (Pheasant s Eye, or Poet’s Nar. 
cissus) They are most popular and 
beautiful for naturalizing in the wood- 
land borders of the wild garden. Hardy 
and tr a rapidly, 





Save Money on Your Fall 
Bulbs by Ordering Now 


All Orders for Fall Bulbs Placed with Us Before 
Book at IMPORT PRICES 


Be sure your name is on our list for the fall GARDEN GUIDE. 
It will be mailed to you, free, the middle of August 


s Lille 


hs Arthur T. Boddington 


334 West 14th Street. New York 


ie, 
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Special advance order import prices 
for flowering bulbs of this Narcissus are @ 
as follows: 


100 for 75 cents; 250 for $1.75; 500 
for $3.00 ; 1,000 for $5.75; 5,000 for 
$27.50; 10,000 for $50.00. 

Other fall bulb prices in proportion. 


Write us your list of wants; and we will 
give you complete import prices. 


low 
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Your Stucco or Con- 
crete House Needs 
Bay State Brick and 
Cement Coating Pro- 
tection. 


[he coating does not destroy 


the distinctive texture of con 
crete, protects against dampne $$ 
and moisture and has been en 


the National Board 


of Fire Underwriters as a fire 


dorsed by 
retarder. It comes in different 


4 olors. 


Let us send you a booklet that 
It has 
been used by the best architects, 


tells you all about it. 


' 
contractors and builders as a 


coating in light as well as heavy 
kind; 


houses, mills, breweries, garages, 


construction of every 


and railroads. 


It is very effective as a tint for 


interior decoration on wood, 


cement or plaster. 


Address for Booklet No. 2 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Incorporated 
Paint and Varnish Makers and 
Lead Corroders 


82-84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





















The Stephenson System 
of Underground Refuse 
Disposal 


Ke | \ r garbage indi waste 
out of sight, under grow below floor in 
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Mi STE eHENSON| Underground 
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Garbage and Refuse Receivers 
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Sanitary, «lorless, fy proof, a clean back yard 
a fireproof dispesal of refuse in 
cellar, factory or garage 

Underground Barth Closet with port 
able ateel house for contractors, farm 
or camp 

Nir 





eare on the market 
to look us 0; 

Sold direct. Send for circular. 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
20 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 


It pays 
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unable to regulate the temperature care- 
fully enough for the heading variety which 
all right in the frames. This 
was another item to be charged to their 
experience account, but the profit on what 
was good more than covered their loss, so 
they considered themselves lucky. 

Mrs. Mantell, in spite of her many 
household duties, found time to work in 
the greenhouse a little almost every day 
and took delight in the handling of the lit- 
tle plants, and especially in making the 
cuttings and rooting them in the moist 
sand. The main lot of these they had put 
in in October, just before the first severe 
frosts, and a new lot of small pots had to 
be procured into which to pot them all off. 

Almost every good day Mantell and 
Raffles were busy in the woods, for there 
was a lot of logs to get out and ready for 
the first good sledding. The wood-lot, 
which had for so many years been abso- 
lutely neglected, was beginning to look 
like a different place. They cut out care- 
fully, taking as far as possible only trees 
that were crooked, damaged or crowding 
other trees and cleaned up all brush and 
underbrush as they went. The result was 
that what had before appeared but a wild 
tangle now looked quite a stately piece of 
woods, 

On stormy days they found plenty to do 
indoors. The cellar rafters were all so far 
gone with dry rot that every one of them 
had to be replaced. And there was any 
number of other improvements that they 
found occasion to make around the house. 
In this work they found the greatest as- 
sistance and economy in the catalogue of 
a large Western house which carried 
almost everything one could imagine in 
the way of household fixtures—and nearly 
everything else for that matter—so that. 
they were enabled to do much more of 
their own work than they would otherwise 
have been able to accomplish and at a 
cost of the materials of about half what 
they would have had to pay locally. 

\nother stormy day task was the mak- 
ing of flats and boxes for use in the green- 
house the following spring. Every time 
a load of potatoes or vegetables went to 
town, they brought back empty cracker 
boxes from the grocer’s. At first they 
sawed these out by hand; but that took too 
much time and effort, even of winter time, 
to suit Mantell. They could not squeeze 
out the money for a gasoline engine and 
so they rigged up a hand power machine, 
consisting of a large wooden wheel, which 
it cost them two dollars and twenty-five 
cents to have put together and “trued”’ at 
the Priestly sash and blind shop, and keyed 
to an axle of hard wood. This was set 
up very securely and made an efficient 
hand power for running a belt to a small 
pulley and arbor which they had bought 
second-hand at a lumber yard. This cost 
them two dollars and a circular saw eighty 
cents more; the table they made them- 
selves. It was no easy job to run this ap- 
paratus even with the wooden axle well 
soaped up, but by taking turns at the wheel 
they were able to saw up the thin boards 


done 
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they had to use several times as fast as 
they could by hand—another reduction in 
the cost of production. 

And so the winter months sped past, to 
the end of the first year of their experi- 
ment. They had been able to make a liv- 
ing—somewhat meager, it is true, but a 
contented one. They were all in perfect 
health and full of enthusiasm for the com- 
ing season, plans for which already 
formed the theme of conversation for 
almost every meal. 

Squire Hunderson, who still remained 
their most intimate friend, often came in 
to spend an evening. They could gener- 
ally hear him stamping and puffing before 
he reached the front gate, much as he had 
on the evening of their arrival. And 
often, too, he brought a jug of cider and 
a bag of butternuts. 

“Mebbe you can grow corn, Mantell,” 
he would beam genially, “and smooth po- 
tatoes, with all your darnation new-fan- 
gled ways, but you can’t make cider yet 

not for shucks—not—for—shucks!” 





A Barn That Served as a Summer 
Home 
(Continued from page 37) 

Our strawberries yielded 250 quarts, 
and they were delicious for breakfast, all 
dewy from the garden. 

Now our cellar is filled with good 
things, and the cost has been moderate. 
We have hired no help in the garden ex- 
cept for plowing and hauling compost in 
the fall and spring. In return it has af- 
forded an opportunity for air and exer- 
cise to an office man, has given us a boun- 
teous fare for our table, and has opened 
up a new life for three boys and their 
mother. 

We have picked the fruit and gathered 
the vegetables, we have taken long tramps 
along the field, hunted wild plums and 
berries, always near our home. We have 
watched all the seed babies form, have 
found where the gophers store their corn 
for winter, have answered the quail and 
looked for killdeer nests, and we have 
been delighted when we have run across 
a mother fieldmouse and her babies nestled 
in the grass. We have watched our house 
grow step by step and because we were 
right on the spot we could be sure of the 
suitability of everything before it was too. 
late to change. And now our winters will 
be as restful as our summers for we shall 
stay out in the country. 





Garden Steps 
(Continued from page 35) 
it is best to make them of some native: 
stone that harmonizes with the surround- 
ings and does not attract attention by any 
glaring incongruity of color. One of the 
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most ingenious and at the same time sim- 
ple treatments possible for informal steps 


- se « } > 
is shown in an accompanying cut and was ‘THI GREENHOUS F/ ae 
contrived by the gardener on the estate . 


where it occurs. It is on a steep hillside 


thickly planted with wild roses and wood- AND 50 OTHERS 


bine. The steps are single pieces of 
quarry-faced native stone of convenient RE Ul LY FSCRIBED hh 
length imbedded in the ground without AST, 
cement or any kind of foundation, their G Vb 
own weight being sufficient to keep them N UR L i ‘es 
firmly in place. A curb is made of smaller 

stones set upright. The ascent is made in 
several flights and the lowest flight rises 
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T’S the catalog you want if you want to know 
the really important things to know, before putting 


from a grass walk and springs at one side your money in a greenhouse. 

from the end of a rock retaining wall in Any greenhouse you buy will unquestionably give you a deal of 

the crevices of which all manner of plants pleasure, but some will most certainly give you more than others, 

re blooming. In the wide apertures be simply because they are planned better, built better, and equipped bette: 

¢ “ . 1K « o ’ c ry; ' 
— “th s nasses of a « alent Naturally we feel our houses to be better than others. This catalog, 
tween the steps masses of trailing plants “Hitchings Greenhouses,” both shows why—and tells why. 


have taken root and soften all crudities so 
that the steps seem not the intentional 
work of man but rather the chance work 
of Dame Nature. When we come to Elizabeth, N. J. or call at the New York branch 1170 Broadway 
speak of the materials for our garden 
steps it must be confessed that brick and 
stone are the only two completely satis- 
factory substances. Of both there are so 
many varieties that suggestions for their 
employment might be given even to weari- 
ness and yet the tale be not half told. It 
is best therefore to leave to taste and ex- 
pediency the settlement in this respect. 


Send for it and look thoroughly into both whys—then make your decision 
Address your letter direct to our main office at 
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Dovecotes 4) “ieee rg ® 
(Continued from page 21) Hi H “ (ex: aie ND ‘ O 
dryness is to have the cote at a sufficient TC TN S: arm . 
elevation and with ventilation enough to . 
get a good circulation of air. Little hoods 
over the openings will keep out driving 
rains without interfering with air circu- 
lation. In large cotes in separate struc- 
tures it is better to use only the upper 
portion for the birds when they are sure to 
be dry and devote the lower parts to stor- 
age purposes or tools. 

In style, material and manner of con- 


struction there is wide scope for variety MADE BY LEAVENS 
The 


of treatment. dovecote may be a 


tower-like structure of brick, stone or Simple in @.LEAVENS FURNITURE appeals to all per- For the homes 
wood and of any capacity desirable. As sons of limited or unlimited means, who appreciate 
























































construction and 














: : = , ; ; : dings. of the 
shown in the illustrations it may, and in Seat. cnteencieieen ‘ ) 
_ o ; . u s : ™ . 2 ° 

fact ought to, Possess grace of propor- — limited oak select from. In an ordinary store enti 
tion and architectural comeliness. The artistic in stock of furniture, the taste and judgment of the ata 
unbroken wall spaces afford ample field iti “buyer” is exercised first, and you see only such pcciasaamlciae 
for the most diverse methods of dealing pieces as were selected by him. With us, you have 

itl . » 3 , ‘mb d not only the whole output of a factory to select 
with textures in masonry or timber anc from, but in addition you have the choice of a ac 
the application of ornament. In the dove- nam —IO large variety of finishes. 
cote at St. Germain-de-Livet the field of 


@, The idea of allowing the purchaser to select a 
special finish to conform to the individual taste, is 
original with us and has resulted in many satisfied 
customers. We also furnish unfinished. 


@ Send for complete set No. 4 of over 200 
illustrations, including color chart of Leavens 


the wall has been chequered in brick. 
Where dovecotes of this type are con- 
structed, the walls within from top to bot- 
tom, or such distance from the top as may 
be desired, are lined with nests which 





















































Standard finishes. 
must be reached by a ladder. At Ango WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
a ladder is fastened to horizontal sup- ep a = 
ports revolving about a central pivot in 
the middle of the building. 32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Ordinarily a much smaller dovecote will WL L_ 
not only suffice but is preferable. The | CIC— —Ibt 
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Hand Carved 


CRETAN STONE} 


serves admirably for every form of interior 





— | 


decoration for which natural stone would 
be appropriate. It is made in the exact 
color and texture of any natural stone, 
and carved by hand. Durable, dustless 
water-proof, fire-proof Cretan 
except that it weighs less and 


| costs less 


Stone is 
stone 


We can furnish on short notice mantels, 
| flat wainscoting and the usual forms of , 
molding, and can execute more elaborate | 
designs from special models in any desired ' 
color and texture 


| This mantel of the Adams period, with its finely 


chiselled figures in low and high relief, typical of 


our many attractive lesigns 


Send for photographs and ‘ 
ask where to see specimens 4 








LM.BUEHLER 
&COMPANY 
35 W. yOrek Se. 

) New Yorx | 














PLANTS & SHRUBS 


Before anything in the line of 
trees, plants and shrubbery, you should visit 
our Nursery or write for illustrated cata 
logue on Nursery Stock which we send free. 


' 
electing 


Julius Roehrs Co., Exotic Nurseries, Rutheriord, N. J. 

















Simmons Hose Reels 
SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


Besides, its spiral wind protects life of hose 

indefinitely. 

Also, neat and compact with efficient lawn, 
sprinkler combined. 


] Each $4.00 net. 


Garden Hose 


that stands the test 
of time. None but 
pure rubber and best 
fabric used in its con- 
struction. Buy di- 
rect and save un- 
necessary profits. 
Price including Nozzle and 


Couplings, complete, 10 
cents per foot net. 


JON SIMMONS (0. 


- . 104-110 Centre St., 
t . New York City 























of a French house 
purposes and is at 
the same time distinctly helpful to the 
general effect. (nly the upper part is 
used for the pigeons, the lower being de 
voted to garden implements or some such 
homely purpose. Another and smaller 
stvle of dovecote admits of being treated 
as a garden adornment. Raised on a sub 
stantial stone pier and roofed with thatch, 
the wooden pigeon house is often made a 
delightful garden adjunct. Picturesque in 
itself, it not only brings the pigeons where 
one wishes to see them but ts of sufficient 
capacity to squabs, 
though, of course, its main purpose is ob 
viously ornamental. The wall corner car 
ried up into a pillar and surmounted by 2 
dovecote is perhaps as unusual a shelter 
for pigeons as could be found. 

bv far the commonest, and sometimes 
not the least attractive, form of dovecote 
is the sort to be found fastened to stable 
valls or high up in the ridge peak of the 
end of old barns, Even these un 
pretentious affairs are not without their 
value from a decorative point of view 
interesting and best planned 
however, have not yet gained 
in America the popularity they 
Our English kinsmen and the nations on 
the Continent are far ahead of us in their 
appreciation of richly varied garden pos 
sibilities and adjuncts or, at least, in their 
practical application of them. In the mat 
ter of dovecotes we can fitly pattern our 
plans after theirs 


turret built in the wall 
answers all practical 


supply not a_ few 


’ 


cable 


[he most 
dovecotes, 


deserve. 


The 


Diagnosis and ‘Treatment of 
Plant Ills 


(Continued from page 16) 


the season For the home garden it ts 
but a few minutes’ work, with a knapsack 
or compressed to go over the 
three or four weeks 
Paris preen or arsenate of lead may be 
applied at the same time, to destroy po 
tato bugs. For bugs alone use Paris green 
or arsenate of lead, the former in either 
powder or liquid form, The latter, how- 
ever, 1s more satisfactory. 

Rose \ whitish, powdery growth on 
shows the presence of the 
Dust at once with sulphur 
flour The only too well known “rose 
bugs” often work havoc among 
these beautiful flowers, and sometimes at 
tack other plants. Hand pick on their 
irst appearance and spray with arsenate 
f lead, with a little 

b) puash, 


alr spraver, 


held once every 


rose leaves 


“mildew 


eTeatl 


molasses added. 

Squash is very easily grown if 
le various bugs attacking them can be 
kept off (Otherwise thev are almost cer 
tain to succumb to their attacks Che 
black “stink bug” or squash bug must be 
destroved by hand, 1f once allowed to put 


in an appearance. The young bugs which 


are soft skinned, may be destroyed by 
strong kerosene emulsion Tobacco dust 
liberaliy applied will tend to keep them 
awav from the plants If the vines are 


7 

plat 
growing healthily, and suddenly begin to 
wilt down during the heat of the day, 
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search carefully for the “root” or “stem- 
borer,” a soft white grub an inch or more 
in length, which bores into the stem of 
the vine near the ground. Usually a 
search will reveal, at one of the leaf bases, 
the hole by which he entered, leaving a 
trace of vellowish sawdust behind him. 
With a little practice, the exact location 
of the borer in the vine can be determined, 
the vine carefully slit lengthwise, and the 
borer killed or removed. Cover the wound 
with earth, and give a light application of 
nitrate of soda to stimulate new growth. 

Tomato. If small spots appear on the 
leaves, spray at once with Bordeaux to 
hold the leaf blight in check. For the 
large green horned worms which eat the 
foliage, and are very cranky when dis- 
turbed, hand picking is the only effective 
remedy. 

Beside the special troubles mentioned 
above, there are a few pests which trouble 
several classes of plants. The most seri- 
ous of these are the cut-worm and the 
flea beetle. The former is a soft brown 
or grayish worm, sometimes dark and 
sometimes light in color, with a stripe 
down the sides. When appearing in num- 
bers it is exceedingly destructive, as it 
cuts plants off, usually close to the ground, 
and will leave the severed leaves or tops 
where they fall proceeding from plant to 
plant. For single plants, such as tomatoes 
or cabbages, protection may be given by 
using an encircling collar of tin or heavy 
tar paper, or on crops where individual 
plants cannot be protected, such as 
onions, scatter clover or grass, freshly 
cut, or sweetened bran mash, poisoned 
with Paris green or arsenic. Pieces of 
shingle or boards placed about will often 
serve as traps for them to collect under. 
Make it a rule to find the worm wherever 
a severed plant denotes that one has re- 
cently been at work, They bury them- 
selves in the daytime just below the sur- 
face of the soil, and can usually be found 
by a careful search. 

The flea beetle, or “jumping-jack,” a 
minute, almost black, and very lively hard 
shelled intruder, is especially injurious to 
plants just coming through the soil, such 
as cabbage, radishes, turnips, melons, or 
even potatoes. They come in hordes, if 
neglected, and may totally destroy a crop 
before it is fairly started. It is almost im- 
possible to poison them, but Bordeaux 
mixture acts as a deterrent and will usu- 
ally drive them away. Fine dry lime, if 
dusted over the soil and seedling plants, 
in advance, will act as a preventive. 

For all insects which actually eat the 
leaves or fruit, use such internal poisons 
as Paris green, arsenate of lead, hellebore 
or white arsenic. Arsenate of lead has the 
advantage of staying on a long time, and 
as a rule is the best to use. 

For all sucking insects contact poisons, 
such as kerosene emulsion, carbolic acid 
emulsion, aphine and other similarly pre- 
pared remedies, and contact deterrents, 
such as tobacco dust or lime dust are used. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon 
the beginner that where insects or diseases 
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are once allowed to gain a foothold, any 


LAST CALL 1? of these suggested treatments are likely 
=? Plan 


to prove only partly successful. 


Order now—Dutch Bulbs 5 never to let them get a start. Keep on 
' Direct from Holland ME ZY hand the means of preventing them, or 





fighting them to a finish at the first sign 
of their appearance. First of all, keep all 
plants in a state of active healthy growth. 
Second, give clean and frequent culture, 
leaving no old stalks, fruits, or leaves, or 
refuse of any sort about to carry contagion 
or serve as a refuge for eggs or germs. 

Keep on hand, ready for instant use, a 
good hand sprayer—either knapsack or 


The best Dutch 
Bulbs you can buy 
— solid, spotless, 
full of vitality, true 
to name and color 
—are described in 
our new Dutch 
Bulb catalog—just 
issued. 

If you are plant- 

















ing bulbs this fall compressed air, the latter being preferable Roofed with Fireproof Asbestos “Century” Shingles. 
ve > cc : , ast for Fe Never require paint. 
—or ever expect The Pride of Haarlem Tulip, —and a good powder gun. Also keep ” , sags eee” oo 
to buy them—you carminy rose, one-ninth actual covered boxes for such plants as cucum- Fire loss from inflammable roofs costs 
owe it to yourself surface. : oe ; 1 , 1 ice ae oll the property owners of this country 
read this book. Tells briefly and definitely | bers, melons, and squash, and supplies © over Forty Million Dollars a year—fires 
difference between the big, flabby bulbs | tobacco dust, arsenate of lead, materials that start outside the building, due to 
ee pm ig oe gin Maa I ~~ en Se a for kerosene emulsion and Bordeaux mix somebody else’s hard luck or careless- 
bulbs for indoor bloom indicates the best erect ties > Zi 1e two machines will last for ness. A ‘. ha ek 
s and other purposes. Describes and illustrate "1 the capick I’ ~ . 3 Roof with Asbestos ‘‘Century”’ Shingles 
* uregpan introductions in tulips, hyacinths, nar years, with LO¢ i care, and the powders the one really fire-proof roofing ma- 
a. r other . fulbs anc doots hicl o1 Z ~ okoed . . . a4 > : = 
ii plant. "Wee as fr eedagene ad Reows whet sou | and poisons are cheaply obtained. terial. 
idly exhausted ti Be EF Write us for Booklet, ‘‘Roofing: A 


Practical Talk.”’ 
KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Factors 


Gt. van Waveren and Kruijff 


LOUNS BERGER. Ter. A Remodeled House of Good ‘Taste 


‘rican Branch House, 142 N. 13th St., Phila., Pa., U. S. A. . . , . ‘ . 

ae Offices and Nurseries: Sassenheim (Haarlem), Hol- (¢ ontinued from page 13 ) Dept. C., Amber, Pa. 
4. Other Branches: Moscow, Russia; Leipsic, Ger- : ‘ Branch Offices in Principal 
y; Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic; London, Eng- The mantel shelf is ornamented with Cities of the United States 


land; Guteburg, Sweden. 








powder kegs that did service in the Revo- 
lutionary war, and other specimens shown 
W!ZARD Brand Pulverized Sheep Manure here are fine examples of pewter charg- 























is wonderfully e:.fective—economical and con- are is rarely ‘ » ff s suc ell | | [ * 
venient—superior to bone or chemicals for home ers. It is rarely that a and man we 1OrDUrN S 
fertilizing. It makes preserved simplicity as is shown through 


‘ 

this house. Strawberry Plants 
A Beautiful Perhaps the most interesting room from y ; 
LAWN and GARDEN a collector’s viewpoint is that opening off q@ If you are interested in having 
the hallway, opposite the living-room. the finest varieties of Strawberry 
This small room was used originally for Plants, write today for our Straw- 
fruite—meadow and grain land. a kitchen and still shows the old time berry Circular and Price List 
$400 hm fy Fe fireplace and the brick oven with kitchen erry \ircular anc Ice LIst. 


with order. Ask for quantit 7) AD jiasiiae Se e - Se . ee 
prices andinteresting booklet. GON LO accessories, all of which have been care 








because it is nature ' best fertilizer in 
concentrated form-—«s unequalled for 
lawns — flowers — vegetables — trees — 











as rhe Pulverized Manure Co. fully preserved. In addition it includes a J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
Wisard Brond to cold by Arct-clacneoedenen, fine collection of old jugs, varying in size 32 Barclay Street New York 











and most unusual in finish. The finest 
collection in the house is that of the old 
bottles of American manufacture, which 
are most cleverly and uniquely arranged. 
They are placed on wooden shelves in 
front of one of the side windows, so that 
the light striking them shows their fine 
colorings, giving an effect that could be 
obtained in no other way. Many of these 















































Like a yard with shade 
trees and shrubbery, cool, 


rrsvvens TLV 


-lusiv nvits : are very rare and unusual specimens, and 
seclusive and inviting, is are very rare a . oF 
represent prominent historical events. In 
shape they vary from the bulging bottle 
to the house and egg arrangement, and 


Burlington comprise a collection of antiques that be- 
Venetian Blinds 


the porch screened from 
the blazing sun with 


cause of their extreme fragility are rap- 
idly going out of c llections. 
The service department which is shut 


m/ y an easi , . cn de , : : 
oy a= ir 1g, Mad ney Sg off from the main rooms, being situated 


with Burlington Venetian Blinds, 





and you can readily adjust the in a wing, is a feature that has been most 
blinds at an angle that will allow rat ’ ‘ . , srranvge p 
free circulation and yet keep out carefully planned. It > 2 arranged that 
the hot sun. the odor of cooking cannot permeate the , gee. 
Write for FREE house to the annoyance of guests. per Fas é pio 
, rie x . ° . , 
Illustrated Booklet here are many g od-sized chambers in Fountain in the Garden of Mr J.B. Van Vorst, Hackensack, N. J 
This booklet wil] show you ti the second storv which contain fine closet WE WANT YOU — 
sot tna aan te te ce = ee i : , to have our new catalogue of Garden Furniture beau- 
O ‘ Ort i € Mich - " > > ‘ - > > © > . 
it ought to be—your summer room. One of these has a fine example of tifully modeled from Old World Masterpieces and 
living room. a fourposter of the field type, hung with original designs. 
. . . ¢ ¢ > ttine f Our models are executed in Pompeian stone, an artificia! pro- 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. hand-made ne tting. duct that is practically everlasting. Prices most reasonable and 
355 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. It has been urged by many house seek- work guaranteed to be the best. 


Write for catalog Y, mailed free upon request. 


ers that it is not economical to remodel an THE ERKINS STUDIOS 2! /::2e0( Sfonwfacturera 
> < ic > "ec » £ - , of Ornamental Stone 

old house. A thi One was done for two 226 Lexington Ave., New York; Factory, Astoria, L. I. 

the usand de lars it pr ves this idea wrt ne. New Vork Selling Agents: Ricceri Florentine Terra Cotta 
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LOW CRAFT 


All Genuine Willowcraft is stamped 
with the nam 

Made of French Willow 

The exclusive designs, artistic lines 
and durability of Willowcraft place 
it above ordinary willow furniture. 
Our 1912 Style Book illustrating over 


160 patterns, sent 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
Box C, No. Cambridge, Maas. 


Iree on request. 
























M 1) \} | Just a turn of 

}).4\) this little crank 

4)//\2)| opens or closes 

==} | we your Shutters 
pomeemesdenie 

CLOSE YOUR SHUTTERS 

FROM THE INSIDE 


screens and admitting 








yA 

















ithout removing the 


es and mosquitoes With 
THE MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER 
is mot even necessary to raise the sash. 
Shutters are opened, fastened at any angle or 


closed and locked from the inside by simply 
turning a little crank. 


Compactly made and attractively finished 
to suit your woodwork. Any carpenter can 
quickly put them in place on old or new 
frame, brick or stone dwellings 

If your dealer hasn’t them, send for illus- 
trations and descriptive price list to 


Mallory Manufacturing Co. 


255 Main Street, Flemington, N. J., U. S. A. 








any rofrigerator. 


Tt also deerribes the wonderful advantages of the ‘MONROE.’ The one refrigerator 
with each fool compartment made of a solid piece of unbreakable snow-white porcelain 
ware—every corner rounded like above cut The one refrigerator accepted in the best 
homes and leading hospitals because it can be made germiessly clean by simply wiping 
out with a Gamp cloth. The one refrigerator that will pay for itself in a saving on ice 
pile, Sond waste and repairs. The Wa ates is sold at factory prices on 30 days’ trial. Sold Direct 

nad gvarant " on o — ERA 
® pay the freight and ¢ oe ‘‘full satisfaction or money back LIB L CREDIT 30 days’ trial—credit terms 


TERMS If DESIRED 


The Home of Wholesome Food 


A Snow-White Solid Porcelain Compartment 
It does away with cracks, joints, crevices, corners and 
other natural hiding places for dirt, odors, decaying food The Lif. time Refrigerator 
and dangerous microbes found in other refrigerators, 
SEND FOR OUR VALUABLE FREE BOOK ON 
HOME REFRIGERATION. It tells you how tokeep 
your food sweet and wholesome--how to cut down 
ice bills--what to seek and what to avoid in buying 
Every housewife and home owner should have one. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station 16, Lockland, Obie. 


Gh*“Monroe 
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R summer rest and recreation there is no 

apot that can quite equal this magnihcent 
White Sulphur Hotel, with its every conveni- 
ence, perfect service, and delicious Virginia 
cookery. The absence of flies and mosquitoes 
alone makes this mountain retreat a joy. 

Here, 2000 feet high in the invigorating air 
of the beautiful Alleghanies, where the tem- 
perature averages 65 degrees throughout the 
Summer months, ample opportunity is afforded 








Have a Real Vacation this Summer 


For further information about this ideal summer spot, address 


GEO. F. ADAMS, White Sulphur, W. Virginia 


5 


the guest for every out-door sport. Tennis, Golf 
on a new Nine-hole Course, Driving, Motoring, 
Fishing, Riding, Drag-hunting, a suberb Swim- 
ming Pool, Medicinal Baths, Dancing and Music, 
all add their share to White Sulphur's charms. 

Half a million spent on recent improvements. 
Hotel has ahundred attractive adjoining cottages. 
Management same as the famous Hotel Cham- 
berlin at Old Point. Most moderate rates. 


Splendid through train service via the 
Chesapeake and Ohio. 
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SPRINGS 
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STRONG, Du 
used man 


Do not decay like Southern can 
Indispensable for ROSES, Gladic 
Pot and herbaceous plants, ete. . 





100 25 
Dyed Green .. 2 ft. $9.75 3 
Dyed Green .. 3 ft. 1,50 
ed Green .. 4 ft, 2.00 
atural color. 6 ft. 1.00 t 
To support DAHLIAS, Tomato 
trees, shrubs, etc. 


6 ft. long, % to one inch diamet 
8 ft. long, % to one inch diamet 
Our Fall Catalogue will be res 
YOU CAN SAVE 20% on your F 
and others by giving order before J 
Send for ESTIMATE blank. We ¥ 
ps rma by RETURN mail. NO MC 
elivery. . 
Address H. H. BERG 
70 Warren Street, 











PERSONAL ATTENTIO 
FOUND IN ASMALL SCl 


BLAKE COUNTR 
TARR YTOWN-ON-HUL 


designed for boys who need m 
tion, has, among others, the fo 
tures: 

1, Membership limited to 25 boy 
stricted to 5. 3, Accurate = 
4. Opportuni to secure, by s 
absolutely individual tutoring. 





} a small groups, under maste 


ys how to study. 
Address correspond 


A. von W. LESLIE, A.M., } 
Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York. 


~fel. Bryant 6798. 
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Install a 


Paddock Water Filter 


You will then use for every household purpose 
pure water. Paddock Water Filters are placed at 
the inlet and 


Filter Your Entire 
Water Supply 


removing all disease bacteria, cleansing and purify- 
ing your water. Write for Catalog. 


Atlantic Filter Company 
308 White Building, BUFFALO,IN. Y. 








\ Greenbrier County, W. Virginia 


In writing to ad: 








rtisers please mention House anp Garpen. 


New York ag 
PADDOCK FILTER COMPANY, 152 E. 33rd Street 





















Occupies only a small space 
when in use—but accommodates 
alarge wash. Folds up like an 
umbrella. 


Hill’s Clothes Dryer 


Made in two light parts—reel and post. Special in- 
terlocking device—reel cannot blow off—clothes 
cannot drag. Best materials, best workmanship, all 


metal parts malleable iron galvanized, 













no rust, no wear. Gives you a good 
lawn, no unsightly posts, lines, 
clothe poles or trampled grass. 
Saves time and strength 
Will last a lifetime 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
If they cannot supply you we will. 
end for illustrated Folder No, 10 
and your dealer's name. 


\ AIL DRYER CO. 


. 310 PARK AVE. 
~GR WORCESTER .MASS. 
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HOME BUILDERS—SOME HELP 
Beautiful homes characteristic homes are not ac- 
cidents, but the outgrowth of careful planning. The 
biggest help in the preliminary steps is obtained 
from a good architect’s book of designs and floor- 
plans from which to cull ideas. 


“DISTINCTIVE HOMES AND GARDENS” 
give endless suggestions, covering every phase of 
building. No. 1—35 designs, $10C0 to $6000, $1.00; No. 
2 -35 designs, $6000 to $15000, $1.00; No. 3—Combin- 
ing No.1 and 2 $1.50. Stock plans priced in each 
book. Descriptivecircular sent upon request. 


~The Kauffman Company - 
620 ROSE BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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] 
Thorburn’s 
Strawberry Plants 
@ If you are interested in having 
the finest varieties of Strawberry 
Plants, write today for our Straw- 
berry Circular and Price List. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


32 Barclay Street New York 














Smoky Fireplaces 


Made to Draw 


Payment Conditional on Success 


FRED ERIC N.W HITLEY “220% 2" 


Contractor 
210 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Heating — Ventilating—Air Filtration 








Iron Railings, Wire Fences and Entrance 
Gates of all designs and for all purposes. 
Correspondence solicited: Catalogs furnished. 


4a, Leg = 


Tennis Court Enclosures, Unclimbable Wire Mesh F 
and Spiral Netting (Chain Link) Fences for Estate F 
Boundaries and Industrial Properties—Lawn F uray- 
ture—Stable Fittings. 


F.E. CARPENTER CO, 25° Broadnss 


































Write for 
‘*The Quiet Life’’ 
The 


Yale & Towne Mfg.Co. 
9 Murray St., New York 
































Springs Hotel 


White Sulphur | 


Greenbrier County, WEST VIRGINIA 
Elevation2,000 ft.—On the Main Line of The C. & O. Railway. 
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Absolutely no flies or mosquitoes— Cool by day and by night. 





radiant with sunlight. 


TENNIS DANCING DRIVING 


One Million Dollars has recently been 
spent in making this famous old re 
sort up-to-date in every particular. 
Under the same Management as 
Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort 
Hotel rates are extremely reason- 
able. Well equipped Garage; 
charges moderate. 





For terms, booklets, etc., address 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager 


White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 


An unusually attractive and interesting 


Nine-Hole Golf Course. 


In charge of an eminent professional. 


Magnificent indoor Swimming Pool, lined with Ceramic Mosaic tile, and 


GOLF RIDING MOTORING FISHING SSX 
BATHING 

















ARD Brand Pulverized Sheep Manure 

is.wonderfully effective—economical and con- 

venient—superior to bone or chemicals for home 
fertilizing. It makes 


A Beautiful 
LAWN and GARDEN 














because it is nature’s best fertilizer in IZA 

concentrated form—is unequalled for WIFARG 
} lawns — flowers — vegetables — trees 

fruite—meadow and grain land. ONE 


| per large barrel freight &3 $ 
$400 paid east of Omaha—cash ARREL EQUAL 
—— withorder. Ask for quantity 7 Veto LOAD 
prices and interesting booklet. STABLE 
The Pulverized Manure Co. 
25Union Stock Yards - - Chicago WVVTL14 
Wizard Brand is sold by first-class seedamen,. 




















AVOID TYPHOID! 


The Subaeration System 


Solves the 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Problem for Country Homes, Hotels, 
(amps, etc. 
Write for Booklet A 
NEW YORK SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 


37-39 EAST 28TH ST. NEW YORK 














L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER 


(BALL-BEARING, LONG-WF4RING)\ 





The new Model Five includes every practical device and 
convenience the operator can require—all inbuilt as in- 
tegral parts of the machine itself. 

You will be delighted with its compact completeness. The 
ball-bearings throughout permit adjustments close enough 
(while still perfectly free-running) to eliminate all play 
and mechanical rattle. An increased volume of work, at 
least effort, is assured by the light, smooth touch and 
snappy action which does not tire the operator's fingers. 

Even though “hard to suit” this newest model cannot 
fail to impress you. For the work you want of a type- 
writer it is without an equal. 

You should read our “Story of the Ball-Bearings,” which 
explains just why the L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter is 
the high-efficiency writing machine. Write for literature. 


L.C. SMITH & BROS., TYPEWRITER CO., 
S. A. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. 





In writing to advertisers please mention House anp GARDEN. 



























THE COAST LINE 
TO 


DETROIT TOLEDO 
CLEVELAND PT. HURON 
BUFFALO GODERICH 
NIAGARA FALLS ALPENA ST.IGNACE 
PSSSISSSSS SSS SOS 
THE CHARMS OF SUMMER SEAS (J 


Spend yourvacationontheGreatLakesthemost 

economical and enjoyable outing in America. 

aily service is operated between Detroit and 
Cleveland, Detroit and Buffalo; four trips weekly 
between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac Island and 
way ports; daily service between Toledo, 
Cleveland and Put-in-Bay. 

A Cleveland to Mackinac special steamer will 
be operated two trips weekly from June 15th to 
September 10th, stopping only at Detroit every 
trip and Goderich, Ont., every other trip.— Special 
Day Trips Between Detroit and Cleveland, During 
July and August.—Railroad Tickets Available on 
Steamers. 

Send 2 cent stamp for Illustrated Pamphlet 
and Great Lakes Map. 

Address: L. G. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
Philip H.McMillan, Pres. A.A. Schantz, Gen'l Mar. 
Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company 
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‘Mt Starsdale Station & “WOLFERT’S ROOST” 

~ a y . ‘ ’ ‘ ' et “4 for ‘ oe pe Paeeny—- eon —_ Al Bey me 


af : COME TO— 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
LIFE’S WORTH LIVING UP HERE 





North Shore, Looe Island 


Attractive homes at moderate prices 
Shore fronts and houses overlooking 
the water. For full information write 

or phone 


SHIELDS COMPANY 
286 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. Mad Sq. 7950. 
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Scarsdale Compartp 


















om 4. » Xo ates 
J Warren Thayer, Pres. 2c fu 
Scarsdale x. ryth Ave ’ ” hy High altitude, dry air, good water. and a -S8eh Princeton A 
a a ee wy y hee beautiful country. I sell Farms, Estates. z 
° ° ° ~~ ‘ s e 1 d be and 
Homes and Manufacturing Sites. All ee a raga eee hoa any — bey «rset 
GREENWICH, CONN. kinds and prices. Let me know what kind Philadelphia with express train service 
of property you are looking for. Rentals from $300 to $6,000 a year. Completel 
COUNTRY HOMES AND ESTATES. I'll. send illustrated booklet. furnished homes also for rent. 
; . x Other desirable properties in town and country 
Just me Se Reduced GEO. H. COOPER, Pittsfield, Mass. Raper ge tog te tei gRaersaelrenid! 
Now ate ol Y Figures Reom 210, Agricultural Bank Building | Walter B. Howe, tide, N. J. 
It w 1 inte t and enterta to lool New York Office, 56 Cedar Street 














.- AURENCE TIMMONS 


FARMS 



































R. stat I ‘ Conn . 
V irginia and Maryland 
‘whe Colonial Homes, tidewater properties, dairy, fruit and stock 
; i= Farms, Game Preserves and Investments. All sizes and 
. At. Short Hills j . a wt r x..! “ rn r home in prices. Catalogue Free. 
11a styie equipper 
eaull u ome we best modern appx intments. The interior ar J. W. LATHAM 
rangements are unusually satisfactory and special care 1420 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
has been given to appropriate decoration. House stands 
North shove, very large water front, splendid buildings on a kn umid fine old trees, on large corner plot 
muri o beac arm » quale This vicinity has attracted many prominent New York 
and grounds Views, beach and bathing une qualed be ess en—40 minutes from downtown Me anhattan — 
& T . loor ins, photographs and inf ee m request. 
M.., P.O. Box 1265, New York City. it OCHE CRAIG & 'E Y 
. Suite 1302, 165 Broadway. Phone 1546 Cortlandt, N. Y.C. 




















A Beautiful Home with every modern convenience Beautiful Home 


' t N \ | ‘ Garag \ wonderful ew ov 
\ » Sandy H kt | New \Y k i { | 1 from a spacious piazza four sides ba 
yo tiful squint old fachioned garden. TI In UFrange, IN. J. 
property onsists if 3 
} rh ‘ ; ‘ ‘ Ty < ‘ ‘ fast } ‘ } tu r Sar Ix 


8 
look } low \ 


RS. a F MAEHL “ Atlantic Highlands ae eal FOR SALE OR RENT 
IN HY DE PARK, a 4ST OR. ANGE A beautiful suburban home on roomy 


plot. Situated on high ground and sur- 
N exceptional opportunity to pur- rounded by the select homes of New 

chase a well-built home on a beau- York business men. The house has 15 
rooms, 2 bath rooms, oak floors, wide 
verandas, and is in perfect condition 





tiful, tree-shaded, quiet street in 


the best residence section. The house, Stable or garage with water. gas, etc.. 
on a plot 40 x 105 ft., has nine rooms, with living quarters on second floor. 
bath, pantry and store room. Heated by ‘ “f h 

hot air. Unexcelled water. Fine schools A bargain if purchased 
and neighbors. Has been occupied only now 


Oo “rs anc 1 ‘lass ) itio 
by owners and is in first-class condition, or will rent on moderate terms. 


with good wall papers and garden bor- 


der. Peach and cherry trees. Fifty Apply to Owner 
trains daily to New York, ferry or tube. 
Price, $7,500; easy terms. For further WM. A. SHAW 


information address H. H. S., House and 25 Duane Street N Y 
~ . 9 7 _ 


Garden, 31 East 17th St., rons York. 
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Drought-Resisting Plants 


| a Did Your Berries Pay Expenses This Year ? THE CHARM UNUSUAL 
(Continued from page 85) ae wen apy de Alar gos cai adie tee One of Our Pompeian Stone 

mode of culture demanded is necessary. ap Py te eto at * 

Cactus plants come nearer conforming to in SO. The sees Sak hosacaiastesnty te ae RY ae Bird Baths 

absolute ignorance in a cultivator than Will Bear Fruit Next Summer ‘Il gi d touch and edd 

probably any others in existence. Assum- Mimalaye Rorry.— Like » tinckbery, but nel @ tinckherry? strone _ a. aq ae a ee ee 

ing that everybody knows that continued Golden Drop Gooseberry —Thin —— So 

moisture res ulting from undrained soil Mitarge-, Creamy green whet rife | We make them in large variety to har- 

or from too frequent applications of cok aetueed os audle aaa ean Xe monize with any surroundings. 

water will cause the death of the cacti, BERRYDALE. EXPERIMENT So cad, eT RNa wey Our new cata- 

there are yet several imperative rules to Re 


follow. If cuttings are to be rooted, they 
must be allowed to callous, by remaining = m also contains many 
several days in a dry place. They must WEE j~jéd® \\lustrations of sun 

af < = ee sai | Be 
then be set in damp sand or charcoal until IN, ials, fountains, 
roots form. When transplanted water ; POT-GROWN benches, vases, stat- 
must be freely given; then let the plants Lovett ~ STRAWBERRY PI ants uary, etc. We will 
alone for several days. Very mpderate gladly mail it on 
moisture may be kept up for a week or request. 
ten days after growth begins. Once es- The 
tablished, the plants need no more water. — Erkins Studi 
When large plants are reset, the hole they Two Wonderful New Varieties i “ ste - . ste 
go into should be as full of water as for Five best Everbearing Varieties and 25 * of Ornamental Stone 
a rose bush. After that, the cactus plants good old kinds are described and pictured 226 Lexington Ave. 
will defy the longest drought. in my STRAWBERRY BOOKLET, with New York 

7 full “i irections. Write for a free copy Factory: Astoria, L. I. 

to-day. New York Selling Agents, 

° p & LOVETT. MONMOUTH NURS- Ricceri Florentine Terra Cotta 
RY, BOX 152, LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 





-~ 4 logue U fully des- 
a : __cribes them. It 














Set out this month will give you a full 
crop of fine berries next June. 


























The Desirability of a Water Garden 


: PRIVATE ELECTRIC PLANT 
(Continued from page 77) te rlin 






















































































N. fulva—Yellow shaded pink to orange THE ENGINE? REFINEMEN 
red. For the What t clect ht would | I 
T : 1a an limprovemen electric (igh would be ip 
N ° pygmaea—Pure W hite. Finest boats that float your Sommer home, It is Clean, Safe, Convenient 
N. pygmaea helvola—Yellow Sterli ae Eneine C Cenacre and Speed en ii t saichan te handle. ‘Electacity is the ideal, filamin: 
. iy J § 4 ¢ : © gee . ter in ngine Co. 4 aeare ® matches to ane e. Llex ricl V Is = - — - 
Nelumbiums in variety and all tender day g 8 : ee ae Ss ce ee Se en ee oe ss 
blooming Nymphaeas ALAMO ELECTRIC LIGHTING SETS_ 
_ eZ wal are absolutel eliable and easy to operate Surely 
Ry Sn cai om IRON AND WIRE FENCES yy Bg e.g 
MISCELLANEOUS AQUATIC PLANTS Fences of all descriptions for City and Suburban “Electric Light and Power on the Country Home 
a : iim Homes. Write today for our Loose Leaf Catalog, and Farm. 
a ” a = Cype oe ‘Hotine stating briefly your requirements. ALAMO MFG.CO., _ Hillsdale, Michigan 
geton daistac tyunt, yperus aiterniyoius, EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
Yan : . . AMERICAN © CHAS. PFAU OTIS WELLS& CO, _LUNT-MOSS CO, 
C. papyrus, water hyacinth, Jussiaca RIC N FENCE CONSTRUCTION P a Bldg., Phila. 2 Rector St., N. ¥. Boston, Mass. 
longifolia, Limmanthemum (Water Snow- Formerly Fence Dept. American Wive Form Co. 
flake), Limnocharis (Water poppy), 
he ; . . : * . PREVENTS DUST—PRESERVES ROADS 
Myriophyllum prosperpinacoides (Par- _ McCRAY REFRIGERATORS — Tarvia Savile an Sousa 
rot’s Feather) and Sagittaria in variety. seaadued -* ¢ ~\ -- ~-—~woedemmee BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
> - ti Iph 30sto rr C 
For larger ponds any other variety may MCT Lake Bt. Kendaltile, tnd Ps Bm iy ms ee ey 
be used, but avoid planting the N. tube- : _ ——_—___—_— Seattle, London. Eng. 
rosa forms among the European varieties, 
as the former are very strong growers and INTERIOR DECORATORS | PLANTS & SHRUBS 
will smother the moderate growers. Color Schemes Planned and Executed Before selecting anything in the line of 
As no two gardens are similarly  sit- Seegiee ond Eatlasais om Meeuess avees, plnate and shenbbery, roe oud eo 
t n fini instructi Z aid our Nursery or write for illustrated cata- 
a ee Oe ee BOWDOIN & MANLEY logue on Nursery Stock which we send free. 
; j S é é 
yaad ’ P : . PP Ms 546 Fifth Avenue New York Julius Roehrs Cce., Exotic Nurseries, Rutherford, N. J. 
instances may be considered. Its chief = 
necessity is water, the supply being either 











natural or artificial. It matters not if it 


is a running stream, spring water, rain PO UL TR Y D EPAR TMEN T 


water or from a city supply. One of the 














best sources is a small sluggish stream white Orpingtons 
‘ * Two male birds of this variety sold at the last Madison 
wending its way through a more or less Square Garden Show at $1,000 each. One hen at $700. . . 
le ‘ | ae f i 1 d id . We have 20 males and 300 females we will sell at $3.00 
evei piece Of ground an widening out, each, if taken at once. Our circulars will interest vou. Naturalist 
making a system of pools, and lakes on a AUG. _D._ ARNOLD, BOX G, DILLSBURG, PA. 





larger scale. The ground sloping some- 
what toward the stream affords the best 
possible conditions for bog and moisture- RABBITS AND PET STOCK. 


. ae Unrivalled Flemish Giant, Angora Tan and Polish Rabbits— 
loving plants. The water and water lilies are 


Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheas- 
ants, Peafowl, Cranes, Storks, 
Ornamental Ducks and Geese, 
Flamingoes, Game and CageBirds 








I Peruvian and Smooth Cavies for fancy or pets. SOME GOOD wi ‘ ‘ . P 

always seen from above, or looking down | YOUNGSTERS NOW FOR SALE, $1.00 up. ee in the “—< oem ss 
upon the flowers. No artificial garden Elm Cove Rabbitry, Great Neck, L. I. , h ao ne! meg ry: 

i iba se masenes is ened can af. am the oldest established and largest exclusive 





: - dealer in land and water birds in America and have on 
ford such ideal spots and margins for such 





1 ig : ~ ; : the Silent Waverley Limousine-Five hand the most extensive stock in the United States. 
an S are found in natures garden. The five passenger, full view ahead, tow 1 suburb i i 
The next best or artificial water garden is electric. Art catalog Free—Address 7 a a G. D. TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut 











The Waverley Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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W! rH the ordinary type- 
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usu » tit OD- 


fatiguing 
effect in mid-afternoon. But 
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Letters written on the 
Monarch Typewriter 
are uniform in spacing, 
alignment and color 


Inadads n tothe Mona 1 Light 7 
andl the ex e Monarch Rigid Carriage 
feature er ! rta pr ‘ 
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h as Back Space Ke two-Col Kil 
bon Shift, Contained Ta bat et N 
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of strengt 










Then try the M arch, to the end that 
you may know that Monarch merit re 
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in the machine not merely in what 


we tell yv« about it 


Monarch Department 


Kemington Typewriter Company 


(le rporated ) 


New York and Everywhere 














THE CLIPPER 


Chere are three things that destroy 
Dandelions, Buck 
Plantain and Crab Grass. In one 
season the Clipper will drive them 
all out 

CLIPPER LAWNMOWER CO, 


Dixon, . ml 
Building 


200 Pians 


Maclagan'’s Suburban Homes is 
a bia book of ower 2700 Building 
plane of Bungalow, Subuarban and 
Country Homes, setually erected 
coeting from $400 up to $10,000. 
Price Sik The beat book pub- 
lished for the home Builder 


P. I. MacLagan, Architect, 


your lawns, 
















14 CVetan “treet Newert, 8. 2. 








in 


t i t escribed ¢ epting 

iter su] artifici ind this 

Dp ible, espe where there is a 

ity of the grour Ponds naturally 

1 the low pot and tanks, pools Oo! 

irtificial ponds should not be built on side 

1] unit graded to make a pel fectl 

rface and suitable planting around 

iterate the undesirable lines whet 

onry is used The top of the wall 

wuld be at least tw inches below the 

( trie l allow a | of gras 

r otne plat I vel in o hide all 
l he la nry 

he next consideration to water suppl 

e outlet, overflow, et In the forme: 

ase provision against a freshet should be 


idé, a in case of sucl 


happening the 
le garden may be dest 


troved, Where 
in artificial supply is used this will be un 
oked tor, but the pond or pools will 
need an overflow and may need to be 
drained of the water. Just this is to 
be accomplished depends entirely on each 
particular cast In either case the outlet 
must needs be near or directly on the bot 
f the pond and as circumstances call 


for Do not have the overflow in the wall 
ut nnected with the outlet The outlet 
iy be regulated with a valve the A I 
hich may depend on the volume of wate 
be drawn off To thi hould be ad 
usted a stand pipe in two o1 ore sections 
ll regulate the dept F water in 

he pond. When required full the stand 


pipe should be level with the cde sired sut 


face This will allow any foreign mattet 
ind possibly insects to be washed off the 
surface, and plants if such exist. The 
upply of water necessary after once filled 
nominal, the requirement being only to 
eplace what is lost by evaporation. The 
epth of the pool when finished and ready 
for planting should be two feet It may 
e more, but this affords ample means fot 
n attendant to get in and amongst the 
plants with rubber hip boots on to perform 
iny duty with comfort and I mav sav 
‘ islire 





Six, Weeks of Strawberries 
(Continued from pa e So) 

and allowed to remain until after fruiting 

The plants should be ailowed to send 
wut their runners for about six inches on 
either side of the rows during the first 
season The cutting back of runners 
favors a larger size of the berries 

Owing to the defective pollination of 
some varieties of strawberries, it is ad 
visable to combine certain varieties with 
those that produce perfect or staminate 
blossoms—one row of every four being 
planted with a perfect variety Phe Glen 
Mary and the Cardinal are varieties that 
have few if any staminate flowers and 
should be planted with some other mid 
season variety. 

For garden growing the following 
varieties are satisfactory and ripen as fol 
lows: earlv—Success, Heritage, Michel's 


writing to advert ‘ ea 


mention House ano GARDEN, 


Early and Climax; mid-season—Warfield, 
Senator Dunlap, Gladstone, Bubach, 
Sharpless, Pride of Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee Prolific, all perfect varieties; 
late—Brandywine, Steven’s Late Cham- 
pion, Gandy and Commonwealth. 

Garden-grown berries should be allowed 
to ripen thoroughly before picking and 
should be picked when cool, toward eve- 
ning or in the morning when there is no 
dew. Beds that are kept mulched until 
after the fruiting season grow berries 
vith longer stems and ripen their fruit 
nore evenly. 





The Flowerless Garden 

(Continued from page 97) 
many trees and shrubs that have highly 
from copper beech and 
purple maple down to the golden elder 
there is a host of things and a variety of 
olor, with strong decorative value, 
though care must be particularly exer 
cised not to use these high colors to the 
point of garishness. For all that has 
been suggested for planting the flowerless 
garden there is nothing rare, nor costly, 
nor unattainable. The brightest and best 
shrubs can be bought for about twenty-five 
ents each and the outlay of a few dollars 
in material and labor will suffice to do 
omething permanently beautiful 


} 
i 


( olored foliage, 





Overdoor Inscriptions and Devices 

(Continued from page 79) 
are the motto inscriptions used either by 
themselves or in combination with some 
heraldic, fanciful or emblematic design. 
Thus it will be seen that the field opened 
up tor the play of imagination is as broad 
as it 1s inviting. 

Of the materials suitable for the execu- 
ion of overdoor devices and inscriptions 
there 1s no lack. They may be carved in 
stone or wood, molded in terra-cotta or 
cement, baked in tile, wrought out of 
many sorts of metal, inlaid in mosaic em- 
bedded in cement or, finally, painted on 
wood or some other convenient surface. 
\Vith such an array to choose from, neither 
architect nor craftsman can complain of 
dearth of means for the expression of his 
ideas. The kind of material to be used 
must be determined first by the character 
of the design to be wrought and second by 
the material employed in the rest of the 
building or its trimmings. Carvings in 
wood or stone for overdoor decoration at 
once suggest themselves because of our 
familiarity with intricate patterns in both 
substances, but attention should be espe- 
cially directed to metals, mosaic, cement 
and paint as vehicles of ornamentation. 

\mong the metals, lead, because of the 
ease and variety of ways in which it can 
be worked as well as for the me!lowness 
of its surface, deserves much considera- 


> 
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tion. Panels or plaques of lead, cast, cut 
or beaten, can be set with excellent effect The Elizabeth Nurgert The Stephenson System 
in doorheads or above doorways, the outer ‘+ oe ; Y of Underground Refuse 
edge of the leaden panel being surrounded Ul f rid k l tl N FI Disposal 
= fa ° . ‘ - 2 Il, iu oe ta 1Pr 1, oe Ce 5 
by a molding of the substance the walls or ) f Keep your garbage and wast 
trimmings are made of. The space in the Offer out of sight, under ground or below floor in 
tympanum of either a rounded or pointed 100,000 Potgrown Strawberry Plants, also the I" 
arch over a doorw av offers a splendid Op- largest stock of Shrubs, Evergreens and Flowers Underground 
portunity for inserting an attractive de- for the Wild Garden in this country. Write wasdINe E 
vice. In such a place a leaden panel would for catalogue. Garbage anil Refuse Receivers 
be especially suitable. While speaking of sani ; 
4 ree. . : _— 5 Ye li Sanitary, odorless, fly-proof, a clean back va 
lead, it should be added that its surface Che Clizabeth Nursery Co, a eee 
. ° e ° e ° ‘ellar, Tactory or garage. 
is susceptible of still further embellish- Elizabeth, N. J | adereround ries caaasceen fon 
° ° . ° “ . able steel house for contractors, farm 
ment with paint or gilding. The oppor- orcamp eg 
Nine years on the market, pays 
tunity of the tympanum space for decora- to look us up 
tion is rarely neglected in ecclesiastical DUTCH | A splendid collection of named Te een ae 
° " ° ~ ° r. 
architecture, but in the domestic field it Darwin tulips, single early tulips, 20 Farrar St. Lynn, Mas f 
often receives scanty attention. Some of , 
“ge er egte j daffodils, hyacinths and miscella SHIEE BY BCLLNL 
t 1€ inest ecclesiastic al OV erdoor devices neous bulbs from one of Holland s RA D A N 4 Z V t R U s 
are I — . Just such gence the spaces best and most conser\ative growers, Write to I is a Bacteriological Preparation 
are reall\ It tor suc y. ent - jet His Little A POISON--H l to Animals other th 
, . t ts sue ornament ition ° PAUL DOVE, Wellesley, Mass. wen Rest. AND NOT A Rodents die cg peed For sana otc fo 
so why not apply the same principle in 750; ordinary dwelling, 3 tubes, $1.75; larger place—for each 5,000 sa. 
1 tic rchi “4 ? ft. floor space use 1 dozen, $6.00. Send now. 
domestic architecture : 2 = a S Independent Chemical Company, 72 Front Street. New York 
There is a great field of overdoor Srpore ad Pepe icKX 
dec¢ yrativ e opportunities to be realized in Our Terriers are blue ribbon winners at BRU ™N Ss \A/ 
. . . - New York, Boston, Pittsburg, Chicago, Househoid Refrigerating and Ice Making plants are 
cement in its various forms of treatment. Kansas City and other large shows designed especially for country homes 
The design may be cast in the cement Puppies for Sale, $25 and Up. Brunswick Refrigerating Co. | New Brunswick, N. J. 





Champion Red Raven at Stud. 





















without the addition of anv other sub- Fee $20. The greatest living sire. 





























stance, or it mav be studded W ith bits of Beautiful illustrated booklet for stamp. M h V: e h Lasts 

. : : . ; ELMHURSTFAR MKENNELS 
oilt glass and mosaic pressed into the sur Sta. E. KANSAS CITY, MO. urp y arnis Longest 
- . . = ST 
face before it dt ies, O1 the whole pattern ev Gusabie catution of off Rinis exe Sattenst < 
ma\ be done in solid mosaic, or else in Lead Company’s Pure White Lead “‘Dutch Boy BOOKLET FREE—‘'Modern Bathrooms of Character. 
tiles inserted while the cement is still very notin: Ask for Helps No. 91. Sent The Trenton Potteries Co. 

Pres} - oree Terra-cott- a ts on request. 7 ae rgest Manufacturers of Sanitary Pottery in the 
fresh or green. Terra-cotta, from its plas- | TIONAL LEAD COMPANY, 111 Broadway, New York a. paz “Trenton, New Jersey. 





ticity before firing, is an excellent medium 
oe ee Soe and goes well with K KNWN EL D KE PA R (a M iD N = 
rick walbs. 


HANDSOME CATS AND RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND Ss 














Paintings on wooden panels are some 






, ee oe n 0 KITTENS FOR SALE 4 DT, Ay 

times used with pleasing results. They Domestic and rare foreign varieties. maintain one of the largest and most 

can be inserted in the front of hoods or : Siamese, Abyssinian, Manx, and Rue- select kenne . f the | breed in the 

oe * aot a »,\sian. Ideal boarding place for cats, ciel om ther ate lanes aml as intellinent 

set in ot 1e1 places where they can be we | jogsand birds. Model Poultry depart- as they are beautiful. Delightfu ae 

made to fit. One inst: sO * ment, supplies broilers, fowl and squab. panions and the most efficient Wot 
: oe las m tance 1s on record Write for beautsfully tillustretea Cotalonne - HW F ae, kin lustrated 

where an old inn sign was rescued from catalogue and sales lists. OO MIRASOL KENNELS 

— : ne al ew BLACK SHORT HAIRED CATTERY Reg. A. K. C 

a junk heap, furbished up and retouched Oradell, N. J. Pasadena, California. 








and turned to excellent account in the 
triangular front of a hood. In another 
case a man possessed of a particularly fine 
old Colonial hood was found having the stud dogs and puppies for sale. Large 
three-cornered front of it decorated with kennels, low prices ; also Clark’s book 
a pentacle in black on which are thinly on training, 25 cents. 





SUNNYBRAE Collies are from 
the world’s very best breeding. Im- IRISH TE RIE PUPP cS 
ported and domestic. Brood matrons, R R | 


of both sexes. All from the very best stoc 





For particulars address 


























lined in white the mystic words the s shana gy ea. ae 
al ie nameaael ; “A < ‘ > ae sya 11-12 Bloomington, II. R. G. PARK, JR., - Ardmore, Penna. 
S supposed to bear. S presence is 

regarded in mystic lore as a protection A SHETLAND PONY " T cl 
82 - ts - FRENCH BULL DOGS 
against all mechanical accidents, gunshot is an unceasing source of pleasure. A safe te 

’ ts stabb; ; 5 > and ideal playmate. Makes the child POMERANIANS 
wounds, stabbings and a train of other strong ana of robust health. Highest Healt} | 1 

ills oo iong to ¢ see = type—complete outfits—here. ~— thy, goo natures spe 

t long t name. It seemed a bar Inexpensive. Satisfaction guar- Prices, $25.00 up. Champion sires 

barism to add anything to so good a piece anteed. Write for illustrated noceliiatee . 

c . gr Py z . ta ‘s Accebe > als, . idde ‘¢ 8 
of Colonial joinery, but the man wanted | kay BEL gr oy ret cgay 


Richmond, Massachusetts 








= BELLE MEADE FARM 
a pentacle and the hood over the door : . S Dept. 3 Markham, Va. 


was the logical place to have it. 


The “Procul este profani”’ motto of the st it i Hl iN HM! The Latest Practical Farm Book 
ll AULD i 3 















illustration is beyond the charge of pedan- , ae 


hidorie pte he Rig gsc Mg eign ‘I Ny da ee ' CATTLE, SHEEP AND PIGS 
the door of a house built by a descendant a. , ad 


of Pastorius who so greatly amused Will- 
iam Penn by this same motto that he had 


j By Frank Townend Barton 


1 


practical breeding and care of cattle, Lee] ind pigs 1 


The 


2 - treated authoritatively in this voh by a well know: 1 rt and 
painted on a shingle above the door of veterinarian. Besides explaining ‘and ilustretion the various 
the little hut that he built for himself im- ose pots — The nara gee 7) —_ 

. . ¢ e P . aiseases anc eatment. ne OOK na 1 page ne ding 
mediately after his arrival in America. A nearly 100 illustrations from photograph 


delightfully hospitable motto over an Eng- 
lish doorway says to the arriving guest, 
“And yours, my friend.” What more 
genuine note of welcome could be 


$3.00 net. postage 25c. Your bookseller can supply you, 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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sre and Use 
Thoroughly 
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The new tr 
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KEEPING 


Island 


AIREDALE 
liams Haynes. Originand 
development 
Selection, 
training, curing diseases. 


His Breed- 


TERRIERS 
Origins, standard types, dis- 
kenneling, training, etc. 
bookstores or direct 


»>cents, 


Yo our DOG, HORSE and HENS 


Among the recent addi- 
tions to this practical series 


breed. 
breeding, 
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R. B. Sando 


of instruction for 
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Reds, 


Mediterraneans, 


Send for free Outing Handbook catalogue 
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Eternal.” 
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For a Most Beautiful Lawn 


It ta epectally selected, specially tested grass 
the ideal combination to grow 
For seeding new lawns or putting 
lawn nothing equals 


Vacked in 6 pound boxes at 61.00 per box, express paid cast, 
Omaha. Write and ask for prices on special 
mixtures for special locations and purposes 
and have the best seed money can buy. Get our free lawn book. 


THE KALAKA CO., 16 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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Thread & Thrum Workshop 
York 


Made to order 
the color scheme of any room 
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striking 


hair, 
t ortice 
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. dignified 
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“You select the color 
Any width 
Any length 
tone—soft and subdued 
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artist 
camei $ 
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expertly 


Auburn, New 
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or 
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Nor card 


at 
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we ll make 
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Any color 
bright 
ndividual, 

wool or 
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Write for c 
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unded Old Kelpius of philosophical 
bent with true German ponderosity set up 
this inscription 
pw Neider netden 
ass Hasser hassen 
7 as Gott mir gibt 
Muss Mann mir lassen 
\nother old English overdoor motto of 
Irequent occurrence is “East, West 
Hame’s best.” John Bartram, the famous 
‘tanist, carved a rude couplet between 
two of the windows of his house—because 
all the doors were tucked away in insig- 
nificant corners and didn’t show—which 
read 
“It is God alone, almyty Lord, 
The Holy One by me ador’d 
John Bartram 1770.” 


lurning from mottoes with their direct- 


ness we come to the symbolic devices such 
as the sage and the owl who keep vigil 
together over the door of a country house. 


Che combination of the tongue in leash and 
the owl evidently alludes to the still tongue 
that “maketh a wise heart.” Some of the 
device Renaissance medallions carved 
by the doorheads or floriated designs bear 


ing a date. One and all, however, they 
add a graceful touch and attract the in- 
terest of a stranget 

It must be borne in mind that overdoor 


devices and inscriptions are not to be had 


ready made. Each one must be specially 
designed and executed for the place it is 
to occupy. This, to be sure, means added 
expense in building, for unless the work 
is well done it is better not done at all. 
(he game is worth the candle, however, 


ind after the device is once in place the 
amount of permanent satisfaction it will 
will far outbalance the consideration 
of initial cost. One excellent thing about 
overdoor devices and inscriptions is that 
they can be put in place at any time at all, 
especially those that are made of metal 
or wood and do not have to be built into 


vive 


the masonry. 

Year by year we are coming to pay 
more heed to the little refinements in 
house-building and overdoor devices, and 


inscriptions are growing in favor, A 
number over a house door is prosaic and 
uninteresting and makes no lasting im- 
pression on the observer; but an inscrip- 
tion or device above the threshold, even 
when it nothing else, gives distinc- 
tion and individuality not soon forgotten. 


does 





Gladiolus Hints 
HREE 


years ago I started with a 

dozen bulbs of gladiolus—selecting 
three varieties from descriptions in a local 
catalogue: America, the delicate flesh 
pink, so prized by florists; Shakespeare, 
white with rose marking, and Octaroon, 
fine salmon. The first season, by raising 
the stalks from their various recumbent at- 
titudes, could see good color, small size 
and short stems. By the following year | 
had gained a few points by observation 
and interrogation, and blooms were fairly 
This summer, Americas have meas- 
six inches and the others 


srood 
LOOd, 


ured across 
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nearly that. With their splendid, tall 
spikes and erect carriage, they have surely 
somal the point of very good. 

Best of all, a fine new seedling has 
shown up which promises to be well worth 
the price of admission. The possibility of 
this occurring in a garden at any time is 
one of the fascinating features of bulb 
culture. With all its splendid features, this 
fine flower promises to offer several un- 
satisfactory problems for the home gar- 
dener. 

Specialists tell us to allow the stems to 
dry without cutting back after the flower 
spikes are removed, this being to throw 
strength into the bulb. They take their 
own time about it and the effect of a long 
bed of half-dried stems is not pleasing. 

We are warned, too, of the danger of 
bulbs deteriorating if given the same loca- 
tion two years in succession, and yet all 
growers unite in urging “full exposure to 
the sun.” In the moderate sized garden— 
whose owner usually is under the spell of 
more than one garden wonder, it not 
easy to find sunny positions, and, where 
many perennials have place, not possible 
to keep shifting. 

Professional growers who plant in long 
rows in the open field realize none of these 
difficulties. They have no garden picture 
to be marred by two or three months of 
unsightly drying stems, and shifting plants 
from one place to another is part of their 
business. With the growing interest in 
gladioli culture everywhere I believe it 
will not stop short of perfection, in every 


is 


way. If one is growing them in any quan- 
tity, which, with the immense variety be- 


ing developed, any enthusiast is likely to 
do, another rule laid down to us seems 
very unpractical: “Cut every spike when 
the first bud shows color, and allow to de- 
velop in water.” Still we know the flow- 
ers do fade quickly if left on the plant— 
some varieties, particularly. This is nota- 
bly true of America, one warm day leav- 
ing the flowers very wilted. Then again 
comes in the difference in viewpoint be- 
tween the commercial and the home 
grower. The farmer raises for the market. 
and the fact that the spikes open perfectly 
in water, and show better keeping quality 
when cut, is all the better for him. The cut 
flowers are off his hands, and the bulbs can 
be ripening for later profits. But the gar- 
den person wants to see them blooming in 
the garden and doing their share toward 
making it beautiful. As cut flowers, we 
can easily keep them from a week to ten 
days, and after filling our own vases, and 
sending a handful to a friend occasionally, 
there would still be days at a time when 
there would be no place for them to fill, if 
cut. And they should mean everything to 
the garden if uncut. 

“Every man his own wizard” would be 
a good slogan for the garden, and gladio- 
lus forms a good subject for experiment- 
ing. For my own garden, I have been 
considering several possibilities, which 
seem reasonably worth trving. 

This fall I will plant, closely, Montbretia 
bulbs in a long bed bordering a division 
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fence, which is available. These plants 
come on fast and will be in good form by 
spring. Along in May I will start planting 
gladiolus bulbs at regular intervals among 
them, lifting out the little bulbs in bunches 
to make room. [| will plant so many, every 
few weeks, till the bed is fitted. Gladiolus 
bulbs are planted deep, while bretias are 
very shallow and can easily be thinned out 
at any time if they become too thick. This 
addition of reed growth would be a great 
improvement to gladioli when in flower, as 
they are always too sparsely supplied with 
foliage. We are told that it is a detri- 
ment to the bulb to cut the gladioli foliage, 
so we can draw on the Montbretia reeds 
for foliage for the cut flowers, as well. 
Montbretia fertilize only by going to seed, 
so there’s no danger of the two plants 
“mixing.” Most important point of all, 





America is one of the varieties that does fairly 
_ well in poor soil and thick shade 


when surrounded by the abundant lively 
green of the “bretias,” the slowly drying 
foliage of the gladiolus will be scarcely 
noticeable. 

I am acting, too, on the possibility that 
full sunshine is not essential to the best 
good of the plant, by selecting the bed in 
a partially shaded locality. If I can demon- 
strate this then the need of cutting spikes 
so ruthlessly will also be done away with, 
as the strong sun supposed to be necessary 
for the plant is the ruin of the flower. Two 
vears ago, a neighbor, having some more 
of the little America bulblets than she had 
‘oom for, threw them out under a small 
loquat tree. Later, they came up in a 
clump, and were not divided. This sum- 
mer, although so crowded, half a dozen of 
them bloomed. Considering poor soil and 
neglect, the flowers were fair in size, and 
under the thick shade kept in fine shape for 
four days. This is true of America and I 
hope other desirable varieties will show 
the same results in my own plan of partial 


shade. E. A. 
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THREE FASCINATING 
NOVELS TO READ 
ON YOUR PORCH 


TRAUMEREI 


By Leona DALRYMPLE 











; Illustrated by C. F. Peters. Price $1.35 net, postage 11c. 
A STIRRING romance woven around a Stradivarius violin, an adventurous young 
American and a beautiful Italian girl. The scenes are laid in a little hill town 

near Naples, and besides a plot that leads you fascinated to the end, there is much skilful 
delineation of character. You come to know Beatrice Lamberti and Kirke Bentley as 
though you had come in personal contact with them. So it is with the haughty Count 
Teodoro, the gentle Signorina Emilia, the irrepressible Philip Ainsworth, and the 
belligerent Marietta. The story is splendidly conceived and worked out, and is destined 
to become one of the greatest successes of the year. 

“One of the best among the novels of the season,”’ 

“A fascinating tale,’”’ says the Newark News. 

“The strands of the plot are deftly woven by the author, and the characters work out their destiny 
with the skilful guidance that indicates the master of fiction,”’ says the Buffalo News. 


THE LOVERS OF SANNA THE SECOND DELUGE 


By Mary Srewart Currine By 
Illustrated. Price $1.35 net, postage 11c. 


A* extraordinary story of another 
flood that covers the earth to a 


says the Pittsburgh Post. 


GARRETT P. SERVISS 
Illustrated, Price $1.00 net, postage 10c. 


HEN you have met the most 
adorable heroine of contempor- 





ary fiction there will be a new addition 
to the lovers of Sanna. 

Mrs. Cutting has an enviable reputa- 
tion as an interpreter of American 
suburban life, and in this romance her 
powers as a story-teller are shown at 
their fullest. 

Her characters are developed along 
lines that skilfully combine realism 
with the most inspiring idealism. They 
are good enough to be true. You will 
enjoy Sanna’s temporary indecision as 
to whom she really loved. 

The New York Times Review says: “A 
dainty, graceful arabesque of a novelette is 
Mrs. Cutting’s new romance.” 

The Salt Lake City Tribune says: “Mrs. 
Cutting is always a favorite with her readers, 
and none of her work is better than this.” 


Your bookseller will supply you 


depth of six miles, spreading ruin and 
chaos to all who disregard the predic- 
tion of the — ntist Cosmo Vers4l. 
The latter-day Noah builds an Ark and 
saves enough people to re-populate the 
earth after the waters subside. The 
sweep and rush of the story, and the 
great plausibility resulting from the 
author’s scicntifie knowledge, will hold 
the interest of the most apathetic 
reader. You'll never forget the mutiny 
on the Ark or the visit to submerged 
New York as long as you live. 
“Breathlessly exciting,’’ Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer. 
“Something doing every minute in this 
marvelous tale,’’ Philadelphia Inquirer. 
“Highly interesting from start to finish,” 
N.Y. Evening Post. 
“Picturesque and _ thrilling 


narrative,” 
Philadelphia North American. 


Send for catalogue 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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THE ANGLER’S AND SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE FOR 1912 


The 1912 edition, rewritten and improved from cover to cover, is the most 
complete and authoritative book of the kind published. The Fish and Game 
Laws for 1912, i: 
gut the book will ; ) tell you W hen the best seasor Where—giving many 
most successful fishermen everywhere. 

“WHERE TO GO DIRECTORY,” 
fishing places in 
and best accommodations. 


PRIZE FISHING CONTEST FOR 1912 
In order to give readers an opportunity to read the list of prizes in 
FIELD AND STREAM’S Prize 
the prize winners of 1911’s Contest now running each month 
the following special offer: 
THE ANGLER’S AND SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE Pon tit nz 
FIELD AND STREAM, for three months, 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO,, 458 Fourth Avenue, 


(FORMERLY THE ANGLER’S GUIDE) 


the “Gi 1ide,’’ are alone worth the price of the book. 
telling the best methods of angling used by the 
containing the best hunting, camping and 


giving railroads, steamships, hotels, camps, guides 
(The only resort and guide directory in America.) 


Fishing Contest for 1912, together with stories by 
, we are making 


| Our Special Offer 
Total value 7 - tele OO 
NEW YORK CITY 
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[hree things to remember 
for August and September 
Madonna Lily 
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Hardy Perennials 
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r Make Farr’s Irises Your Friends 
ake Farr s irises 1lour rriencs 
: b 
from March to Late November 
A { r ! 
’ .R ‘ brings me ‘ ler these dainty flowers. A f 
garden or a ump among t 
of forms vith marve us colors 
I i eerless Orchids Beginning with the 
dainty rf ises | cl our garden can have a successior 
SEEDS FOR WINTERBLOOM kt of the rainbow flowers’’ wu the Japanese varieties fade under 
NK tif Pr ‘ l ist suns 
f r I ! kinds in bloom almost every mont 
Pr 15 if 1 choose yo plant om Farr’s Wyomissing Collections. The Irises 
kets do need N { Ine to make them bloom, but to secure the finest 
MIXED e set in August or early September. 
g Au MOST COMPLETE COLLECTION OF IRISES AND PEONIES IN THE 
‘ ve WORLD 
. sabe , e r ir I i ed to w gardens until now I have " the best 
t 2 100 > : nese, English and Spanish Irises, and a collection of Peoni« 
Na : or America My experience onvinces me that August 
, i $2.75 ent er are the onths for successfu lanting If you want to kno 
BOLETII OR r rd erennials—and I am sure you do—write today f 
MY BOOK ‘“‘FARR’S HARDY PLANTS.” 
i : » tf ook on Irises, Peonies, Phlox and other perennials. I war 
Roman i 50 4.00  Plonay PE to ‘a garden, so you may know the joys of friendship wit 
} ‘ i I ‘ 1 1.oo : ‘ 
ALL PRICES LISTED INCLUDE FREE DELIVERY ice} . 
se BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries 
irect 643F Penn Street, Reading, Pa. 
HOW BEST TO SUCCEED GROWING FLOWERS 
Address H. H. Berger & Co., 70 Warren St., New York City Dept. H27 
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no Expect to Build 


get the ideas of leading architects regarding best design, proper interior arrangement 
Chis will aid in deciding about your own plans 
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Che Architectural Record =e + 


The National Magazine for Architects, Owners and Builders, 
with the largest circulation in the field. 
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